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ge 
MR. ESPINASSE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Ix the course of a long and active life devoted almost en- 
tirely to literary journalism, it has been the good fortune of 
Mr. Espinasse to come into contact, more or less intimate, 
with a great many of the ablest writers of his time, and, being 
gifted with a good memory and a pleasant style, he has 
turned his opportunities to excellent account in the volume 
before us. And it speaks well for his modesty that he should 
have only incidentally adopted the autobiographical method, 
preferring, in the main, to write of others than of himself. 
But as the maxim, “ Noscitur ex sociis,” is generally a pretty 
safe guide, the impression left on the reader after the perusal 
of these pages is decidedly favourable to the narrator. 

Mr. Espinasse, who was born and educated in Edinburgh, 

was cautioned, while still a lad, both by Lord Jeffrey and 
Wordsworth, to have nothing to do with literature. They 
both recommended him to study medicine. But the warnings 
of the great editor and the great poet were of noavail. Already, 
as a student at Edinburgh, he had conceived an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the writings of Carlyle, had corresponded with him 
on the mystery of life, and had endeavoured, with other kindred 
spirits, to persuade Carlyle to allow himself to be nominated 
for the Chair of History in that University. And thus it 
came about that, on his migration to London early in the 
forties, he was speedily admitted to the Carlyle circle, his 
memories of which form the most important part of this 
volume. Mr. Espinasse’s earliest official employment was 
that of an assistant in the British Museum, where he was 
able to render Carlyle useful help in his historical researches ; 
and he devotes an interesting chapter to the organisation of 
that institution under the autocratic rule of Panizzi, whose 
career, character, and protégés are described in unsparing 
terms. Panizzi, according to Mr. Espinasse, was energetic 
and able; but he was a jobber, a pedant, and a tyrant. Fifty 
years ago, the superintendent of the Reading-room was an 
ex-pugilist ; and Mr. Espinasse winds up this chapter by con- 
gratulating the public on the wonderful change for the better 
in the efficiency and courteousness of the staff. The pith of 
the chapter on the “Organisation of Literature,” reprinted 
from Macmillan’s Magazine, is contained in the suggestion for 
remodelling the Board of Trustees of the British Museum, 
which Mr. Espinasse thought, and still thinks, might serve 
some of the purposes of the French Academy. 

Turning to the chapters on Carlyle and his circle, we are 
glad to be reminded in their opening pages that two of the 
most appreciative contemporary notices of the French Revolu- 
tion were written by J. S. Mill and Thackeray, passages from 
which are quoted in a note on p.56. When Mr. Espinasse 
first visited the house in Cheyne Walk, he saw one of the 
copies of Sartor Resartus, “which, when every London 
publisher of note refused to be at the cost of reprinting 
it from Fraser, had been formed by detaching from the 
magazine the sheets containing the successive instalments of 
the now famous book, and stitching them into volume form.” 
Carlyle suffered greatly from his residence in London, but he 
appreciated its advantages. “ Literature written out of London,” 
he once said to Mr. Espinasse, “ has always a provincial look.” 
After the Cromwelliad, from the atmosphere of which Mrs. 
Carlyle was glad to be delivered, Mr. Espinasse makes it 
pretty clear that Carlyle had intentions on William the 
Conqueror, and not already on Frederick the Great, basing 
his conclusion on contemporary conversations with Carlyle 
as well as on the latter’s visit to the Museum to examine 
the reproduction of the Bayeux tapestry. Other en- 
gagements, however, diverted him from his intention. 
In his chapter on “the Ashburtons,” Mr. Espinasse sup- 
plements Lord Houghton’s sketch in his Monographs 
with some valuable illustrations of the generosity and 
kindliness of that high-minded Peer and his brilliant 
wife, of whom the Princess Lieven said, “ Qu’il vandrait bien 
s'abonner pour entendre causer cette femme,” and whose de- 





* Literary Recollections and Sketches, By Francis Espinasse, London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 


ference to intellect, as Mr. Espinasse justly remarks, was her 
most agreeable characteristic. But the most curious fact 
which is brought to light in this connection is one of the 
many what-might-have-beens in Carlyle’s career. Carlyle, as 
is well known, ended by having a cordial admiration for 
Peel; and at this juncture he made no concealment of his 
aspiration to serve his country. As Mr. Espinasse writes :— 
“Tf Peel had set up that ‘permanent establishment in this 
country’ which Carlyle fondly hoped for, or even if he had 
remained in office for a year or two more, it is possible that, with 
such influential friends as the Barings—especially when they 
became Lord and Lady Ashburton—Carlyle might have been 
enabled to serve his country as ‘doer,’ and not merely as a 
‘speaker.’ ‘Goethe,’ he once said to me, ‘ was the most successful 
speaker of the century, but I would have been better pleased if 
he had done something.’ And to ‘do something, to do almost 
anything that was useful and honourable, rather than spend his 
days in painfully writing books which he felt too keenly to be an 
inadequate expression of himself, was so strong a desire of Car- 
lyle’s that, in the middle of his literary career, he actually 
though tof abandoning literature, and becoming—a civil engineer! ” 
A propos of Mazzini, Mr. Espinasse reminds us of Carlyle’s 
spirited protest published in the Times against the opening at 
the General Post Office of Mazzini’s letters, in the interest of 
the Austrian Government, and recalls how Carlyle described 
Sir James Graham, then Peel’s Home Secretary, as a “ border- 
reiver disguised as Minister of State.” “ Years afterwards,” adds 
Mr. Espinasse, “I heard Carlyle say, ‘When I first met Mazzini, 
I thought him the most beautiful creature I had ever seen—but 
entirely unpractical;’ Mrs. Carlyle, by this time a little dis- 
enchanted, quietly adding, ‘ He twaddled.’” If in the case of 
Mazzini, Carlyle’s enthusiasm gradually cooled, in other 
instances, initial dislike gave place to cordial esteem. This, 
for example, was true of John Forster, whose foibles and 
mannerisms were, in Mr. Espinasse’s opinion, far outweighed 
by his many good qualities. The Carlyles began by alluding 
to him as “ Fuz.”—the short for Fuzbuz, under which title 
he had been lampooned in Lady Bulwer’s notorious novel, 
Cheveley; or, The Man of Honour—but dropped the con- 
temptuous designation after a while. Forster was of real 
service to Carlyle in business matters, and proved his loyalty 
so thoroughly that, in spite of certain antagonisms, Carlyle 
grew to hold him in warm and even affectionate regard. Their 
correspondence, covering a period of some forty years, was 
bequeathed by Forster to the South Kensington Museum, and 
though these letters of Carlyle’s were neglected by Mr. Froude, 
Mr. Espinasse, who has read them, assures us that they vie in 
interest with anything in the Reminiscences, that they often 
throw light on points left elsewhere obscure, and that, finally, 
they are seldom tinged with the bitterness which so often 
disfigures his other personal writings. As instances of the 
varied subjects of which they treat, Mr. Espinasse mentions 
sketches of Ruskin at home, of Browning’s possible poetic 
future, of Mr. Justice Stephen as a walking companion, of a 
visit in old age to Kirkcaldy, where in youth he had been a 
schoolmaster, and—mirabile dictu—a eulogy of the second 
Lord Lytton. The chapter on Robertson, another able jour- 
nalistic friend of Carlyle’s, calls for no special comment, 
beyond that it contains some of Carlyle’s warnings, specially 
addressed to Mr. Espinasse in the character of a literary 
aspirant,—viz., “In literature a man can do nothing worth 
doing until he has killed his vanity:” “ Avoid hypochondria, 
pride, and gloom ; they area waste of faculty:” “A manisan 
indestructible fragment of the universe; but, if he wishes to 
live, he must not be nice:” and, last and best of all, “The 
heart that remained true to itself never yet found this big 
universe finally faithless to it.” In his Manchester memories, 
Mr. Espinasse has a good deal to say about Geraldine Jews- 
bury, of whose earliest novel, Zoe, he remarks, not without 
substantial reason, that it was the precursor not only of Mr. 
Froude’s Nemesis of Faith, but of Robert Elsmere, and the 
theological romance of to-day. 
Carlyle’s visit to Manchester, in the autumn of 1847, fur- 
nishes Mr. Espinasse with the materials for an interesting 
chapter. Fresh froma visit to W. E. Forster and a pilgrimage 
to Cromford, Carlyle was full of Arkwright and the industrial 
heroes of Lancashire. He visited Whitworth’s works, and 
made an excursion to “Brightdom,” as he called Rochdale, 
where Mr. Espinasse was present at a vehement controversy 
between Carlyle and John Bright, on the question of Negro 
slavery, and seems to have enjoyed himself thoroughly. 
When pressed to stay a little longer in Manchester, Carlyle 
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tossing up a penny so as to leave the question of stay or de- 

parture to the arbitrament of heads and tails ;” and the result 
of the toss decided him to depart. Missing the first train by 
which he intended to travel northward, he was bitterly self- 
reproachful, and one could not help laughing inwardly to hear 
his plaintive exclamation, ‘If my wife had been here, this 
would not have happened!’” ‘The chapter on Emerson in 
England is good reading, if only for Mr. Espinasse’s unearth- 
ing of a curious memorial of Carlyle’s intimacy with Emerson 
in the shape of a paper in praise of “Indian Meal” as an 
article of general consumption, which appeared in Fraser, in 
May, 1849. Emerson had sent Carlyle a barrel, on which Lord 
Ashburton experimented for Carlyle’s benefit. The result 
was this article, rejected in the first instance by the Times, 
and afterwards published in Fraser. 

Mr. Espinasse also traces Carlyle’s few contributions to the 
columns of the Examiner and Spectator—then edited by Rin- 
toul—contributions which commended themselves neither to 
editors nor readers, least of all to the Government, whose 
attitude in regard to Ireland Carlyle denounced in passionate 
terms: Rebuffed by the Press, Carlyle took refuge in his 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, and Mr. Espinasse makes good an 
omission in Mr. Froude’s biography, by a careful analysis of 
Carlyle’s scheme of social regeneration by a system of indus- 
trial regiments, in which all paupers were to be compulsorily 
enlisted and governed by martial law. The budget of Car- 
lyliana—delivered orally—which Mr. Espinasse has collected 
under the head of “Politics, Religion, and Education,” is 
curious rather than edifying, nearly every saying being 
steeped in seva indignatio. In friendly intercourse he 
shone most conspicuously when indulging in his unequalled 
talent for narration. In criticising himself, while not 
affecting to be ignorant of at least the relative value of 
what he wrote, he spoke modestly of its absolute merit, and 
once remarked to Mr. Espinasse that he regarded his books 
“as contemptible performances compared with the idea that 
inspired them.” As a critic of others, he certainly was not 
over-sympathetic, and Mr. Espinasse shows good cause for 
asserting that “ great as was Carlyle’s intellectual integrity, 
his estimates of his contemporaries, literary and unliterary, 
were often, in a perceptible degree, coloured by personal feel- 
ing.” He spoke with impatience of Tennyson, whom he per- 
sonally liked, “ cobbling his odes,” dismissed Jane Austen’s 
novels as “ dish-washings,” Hallam as “ dryasdust,” Goldsmith 
as an “Trish blackguard,” and so on. In short, Carlyle’s 
criticisms on other writers, nineteen times out of twenty, 
were grotesquely unfair, and only memorable for their 
Picturesqueness. Perhaps the best of all the hard sayings 
recorded by Mr. Espinasse is that about the writers of leading- 
articles: “ What are these fellows doing? They only serve to 
cancel one another.” 

Mr. Espinasse gives interesting sketches of several of 
Carlyle’s most intimate friends, amongst others of John 
Chorley, brother of the well-known H. F. Chorley, of the 
Atheneum, a man of considerable scholarship and fastidious 
taste, and of Arthur Helps, of whose generosity and kindli- 
ness Mr. Espinasse gives a remarkable instance, justly adding 
that “a life and correspondence of Arthur Helps is among 
our biographical desiderata, since few men of his generation 
had communed with so many distinguished persons.” The 
curiously chequered journalistic career of Ballantyne, ori- 
ginally a weaver in Paisley, and in succession the editor of 
half-a-dozen papers, metropolitan and provincial, is next 
traced; but of all these sketches none is more interesting 
than that of Maccall, an Ayrshire man, who enlisted in 
the Dragoons, and was for a time a Unitarian minister. 
Maccall, who was the author of an able, though for- 
gotten, work on the Elements of Individualism, was a 
man of considerable gifts and high integrity, but was 
unfortunately cursed with an invincible intellectual arro- 
gance which, once he took pen in hand, caused him to run 
amok at everything and everybody. Mr. Espinasse gives a 
couple of remarkably brilliant specimens of his use of the 
tomahawk, and tells the following pathetic anecdote of his 
later years, when he was engaged in a perpetual and painful 
struggle with the direst poverty :— 

“‘T remember attending one of his later lectures. His theme 
was Genius, under some aspect which I forget, and the hall in 
which he delivered it was well filled with an audience somewhat 


above the working class. It was the most painful lecture to 
which I evor listened. The biography of genius affords material 


for any number of lectures or of volumes. But this discourse 
was, though he never named himself or directly referred to him. 
self, a dismal version of the autobiography of William Maccal] 
It was little more than a catalogue of his own struggles, disap. 
pointments, failures, baffled aspirations, physical miseries, and 
spiritual agonies, all generalised so as to represent the sufferings 
of genius in the abstract. For one solitary listener to it, who 
understood the meaning of it all, it had a melancholy interest 
but to the mass of his hearers it was so uninteresting and so un. 
intelligible that a most (to me) pathetic passage was interrupted 
by a voice from one of the audience, who shouted: ‘Tell us about 
Chatterton, Mr. Maccall,’ and the lecture was soon brought to an 
abrupt conclusion.” 

We have not allowed ourselves space to touch upon Mr, 
Espinasse’s very readable chapters on G. H. Lewes—with 
regard to whom, as in the case of John Forster and others, 
Carlyle’s original impressions underwent such material modi. 
fication—on James Hannay, and on several other brilliant 
but forgotten members of the honourable corporation of the 
goose-quill, These reminiscences certainly go a good way 
towards establishing the truth of the saying that journalism 
is the grave of literary ambition. In this counection we may 
note that Mr. Espinasse offers some very trenchant observa. 
tions on the recent invasion of periodical journalism by 
aristocratic amateurs. “In the old days,” he remarks, “the 
ladies and gentlemen who now occupy, most undeservedly, 
foremost places even in the better class of periodicals, had 
their vanity innocently gratified by contributing to the now 
extinct annuals, the Keepsakes and Amvulets, the Literary 
Souvenirs and Books of Beauty. Persons of quality had a 
literature of their own, written solely and read solely by them. 
selves. Its gradual extinction is, from one point of view, very 
much to be regretted, in the interest both of the reading public 
and of the promising young author.” The concluding chapter 
contains some interesting reminiscences of Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose autobiographical notes, furnished to Mr. Espinasse for 
the memoir in the Dictionary of Universal Biography, supple- 
ment, where they do not clash with, the biography of Mr. 
Froude. Mr. Espinasse tells us how, in the course of an 
interview, Mr. Disraeli, as he then was, spoke of Mr. Glad. 
stone, then Member for Oxford University, as a man of 
“splendid abilities, but hampered by his Church liaisons,”— 
a most characteristic remark. And he revives that delicious 
remark of Dr. Cogan, the Principal of Walthamstow School: 
“T don’t like Disraeli; I never could get him to understand 
the subjunctive.” 

Mr. Espinasse, in fine, has produced an exceedingly readable 
book, the attractions of which are enhanced by the fact that, 
for its size, it is one of the lightest books to hold that we 
have ever come across. In writing of the eminent or notable 
men and women with whom he came in contact, Mr. Espinasse 
displays a sympathy which is void of indiscriminate eulogy, 
while his criticism, though often severe, is seldom tinged with 
bitterness. An exception must, however, be made in the case 
of Panizzi,—though as an assistant in the British Museum and 
a friend of Carlyle’s, Mr. Espinasse had doubtless good cause 
for complaint. And the references to G. H. Lewes’s domestic 
relations might have been profitably omitted. But apart 
from these passages, and an allusion to the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold, very discreditable to Mr. Espinasse’s literary insight, 
which characterises it as “ melodious pule,” there is little or 
nothing in the book that errs against the canons of good taste. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD PASSPORT.* 
Tuis is a book which has many virtues and but few faults, 
but among these last is one of grave import. We may 
account it almost as blameless as Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s hero, 
who— 

“ Had one sorrow, only one, 

He was extremely bulky.” 
Sach is unhappily the case with the work before us. It is 
unusually, inconveniently, almost indecently, large. Such a 
size might suit with a work of history, or theology, or any 
other branch of literature that is not expected to be read. 
But for a collection of light—or generally light—sketches of 
travel, such as the wanderer in a strange library loves to find, 
more amusing than essays, of more practical interest than 
poetry, and far more entertaining than the philosophical novel 
of the modern young man,—such a work should obviously be 
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cast in a compact and portable form, such as one might carry 
in one’s hand without inconvenience. He who reads Mr. 
Smith’s book, on the contrary, must lay it on the table and 
draw up his chair, as though he were about to study; which 
is absurd, for no one, not even the author, would desire to 
study the adventures of the “Old Passport,” or even to read 
them straight through from one end to the other. It is 
essentially a book to dip into; but who would care to 
dally with a volume that weighs half-a-hundredweight? Be 
it, moreover, remembered that the undue size of the book isin 
no way due to accident, but entirely to the reprehensible con- 
duct of the author, who, though he informs us that “ all our 
foreign tours are not given in these pages ”—we render humble 
thanks to the Providence which has caused the journals re- 
lating to some of them to be mislaid—has yet been far too 
liberal with his material. We are in several cases presented 
with unclipped narratives, extracts from which we should 
probably have welcomed, but which in their entirety appear 
wearisome and unprofitable. This is especially the case with 
the later tours which are often little more than lists of names 
of the places passed through and the number of parasangs 
travelled on each day, a subject which even Xenophon could 
not make interesting. 

The excuse for the title—we can cail it little more—is 

prudently restricted almost entirely to the first few pages, 
where the “Passport” appears as thenarrator. When the nar- 
rative is once started, we hear little of that priceless document, 
though there is an amusing account of a rebel passport which 
Mr. Smith and his friends found it necessary to procure from 
the provisional Government of Brignoles, in Provence, in the 
ticklish times which followed the coup d'état. A fac-simile is 
given of this singular document, which enjoins all men to 
“Laissez passer le citoyen Alfrith Chemed et sa famille allant 
en Angleterre,” and is signed “ Marbou,”—a worthy cobbler, we 
believe, of whose exploits history knows too little. This was per- 
haps one of the most awkward situations in which our author 
was ever placed, but, like every traveller of his day, he had to go 
through a certain amount of risk and inconvenience. His com- 
pensations were large. The accommodation, indeed, seems to 
have been occasionally rough; but that was where unforeseen 
circumstances required an unexpected halt in a small station 
where visitors were not expected to stay. But the legitimate 
halts were thoroughly enjoyable, with such inns to repose in as 
the traveller of the present day can hardly dream of. Cheerful- 
ness, comfort, and careful cookery formed a sufficient com- 
pensation for the extra fatigue which had to be borne in 
travelling a shorter distance than now, and mine host regarded 
his guest as a guest, not merely as No. 137. Moreover, 
a French inn was French, an Italian inn Italian, and a 
German inn German, the latter with perhaps a little hanker- 
ing after French ways, for in those blessed days French and 
Germans could still live together in amity. It is curious that 
no one should have marked among the various results of the 
war of 1870 the great addition of discomfort to wanderers 
upon the face of the Continent; but this is a digression. 
Now mine host rarely cares to belong to any race but that of 
hotel-keepers,—an unfriendly tribe, brusque in their manners, 
careless in their catering, and extortionate in their charges, 
and in most cases, at least on the beaten track, cookery has 
been displaced by sanitary science. It seems impossible for 
the two to exist together, and it is understood that English 
people generally prefer the latter. 

Travelling, too, may have been slower; and the Schnell-post, 
as described by Mr. Smith, cannot have been much more 
worthy of its name than the Blitz-zug, or lightning-train of 
the present day. But at least in a private carriage, hired or 
otherwise, the mode of travelling was more delightful than 
anything that has succeeded it, with its unbounded liberty of 
stopping at all moments and varying the route ad libitum. 
The country, too, was far more thoroughly seen, and much 
greater opportunity given for the discovery and examina- 
tion of places of interest on the road. Even the last of 
the post-nati may appreciate this by reading Mr. Smith’s 
delightful descriptions, and may be urged to try and do like- 
wise as far as is consistent with the march of civilisation. 
There has been some slight revival of road-travelling on 
the Riviera, where many people now make a point of 
driving from Cannes or Nice to Genoa, a hundred-and-thirty 
or a hundred-and-fifty miles over one of the most beautiful 
roads in Europe. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book before 





us is that which tells, not of a journey, but of a residence 
for one winter season in Munich in the days of that most 
genial of Sovereigns, Ludwig I. We are here introduced to 
a scene which can only be known to comparatively few persons 
living, and which represents a state of affairs such as one can 
hardly imagine now. The description is delightfully easy 
and genuine,—what a French art critic would call “ sincere.” 
We can almost imagine that the author is writing us a private 
letter upon the various things he saw; the courtesy of the 
King and his eccentricities, the peculiar ceremonies of the 
place, &c. Of some of the Bavarian customs it is strange to 
hear that Mr. Smith regarded them with astonishment. 
Most of us know that the now universal Christmas-tree was 
not very long ago introduced into England; but we should 
not be at all comfortable about telling some of our eccle- 
siastical friends that midnight services on New-Year’s Eve 
were unknown in England so short a time ago. The picture 
of King Ludwig is a pleasant one. There is one touch, we 
notice, which would have gone to Thackeray’s heart. At the 
private or Kammer balls given at Court, where 150 guests 
were always asked,— 

“It was the King’s pleasure that every guest at these private 

balls should be waited on by an attendant in the Royal livery of 
blue and silver; but as the household did not include 150 foot- 
men, it was the custom to furnish such of the tradesmen in the town 
as served the Court with a suit of the King’s livery, and then they 
came on these occasions and waited at table.” 
The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein herself could not have done 
better. There are other stories of hare, deer, and boar-shoot- 
ing which are horrible to read, but curious at the same time; 
nor is the system of horse-racing prevalent at Munich in 1840 
less remarkable or much less unpleasant. That the King 
loved these sports (as described) may not raise him in our 
estimation, but there is much good said of him in other ways. 
A rather amusing story is told of his conduct when his 
youngest son, Luitpold—now Prince-Regent of Bavaria— 
entered the Army. According to the system in many foreign 
countries, even a Prince has, on entering the Army, to com- 
mence with the lowest degree and serve a day or so as a 
private. In this case,— 

“ Whether accidentally, or more probably by design of the King, 
the young Prince, dressed in the coarse blue and white uniform 
of a private and armed with a musket, had to stand as sentinel for 
two hours at his father’s palace-gates on the single day that he 
served in the ranks. ‘This tickled the old King’s fancy so, that, 
during those two hours, he repeatedly drove in and out of the 
palace-yard for the satisfaction of seeing his son present arms to 
him; a sight which was shared by quite a crowd of his subjects, 
who thoroughly entered into the joke and enjoyed their monarch’s 
pleasantry.” 

Of the rest of Mr. Smith’s sketches, by far the most 
interesting is that which treats of his travels in Norway in 
1850. There is such a rush of travellers from England to 
Norway now every summer, that this account will have a 
particular interest for a large circle of readers. The means of 
travelling and the houses of entertainment—when there were 
any—were, in Mr. Smith’s time, of the very homeliest descrip- 
tion; and the difficulties he encountered were quite extra- 
ordinary. Like most visitors, he formed a high idea of the 
kindly Norwegian people, chiefly tempered by an objection to 
their unbounded and totally unregulated curiosity. It seems 
to have been by no means uncommon for the entire popula- 
tion of a village to invade the room where the strangers had 
found refuge, and remain there staring at them for an un- 
limited period, totally unmoved by any such flimsy reasons as 
the desire of the travellers to go to bed. We have nospace to 
quote any of the interesting adventures our author’s party 
went through in Norway. Apart from this tour, the greatest 
interest will usually be found in the earliest journeys 
described. 





MRS. BEETON CONDENSED.* 
Tr is a curious fact, but a fact it is, that, as stated in this 
volume, “ the higher we go in the social scale, the more we find 
of women and girls, even of Royal blood, who take an interest 
in schools of cookery, and are, in many cases, good cooks 
themselves.” Now, inasmuch as good cooking is—except in 
its transcendental developments—synonymous with econo- 
mical cooking, the value of thoroughly practical manuals, 
such as this new and condensed edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
culinary lore, is not easily to be overestimated. Let us say at 
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once, however, that it is marked by one notable omission, 
It contains no biographical notice or memoir of Mrs, 
Beeton herself. The writer of this notice knows not 
whether she is still in the land of the living. One thing he 
does know, and that is, that she does not figure, nor has 
ever figured, in Men of the Time, or any similar Dictionary 
of Biography, though her title to a niche in that miscel- 
laneous Pantheon is far more firmly founded than that 
of scores of fussy pseudo-philanthropists who have contrived 
to effect an entrance therein. It is nowadays the fashion to 
exalt the intellectual woman at the expense of her more prac- 
tical sister. But, after all, what comparison can there be 
between, say, the author of a clever and uncomfortable 
novel and the compiler of these comfortable recipes, which 
contribute so materially to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? Mrs. Beeton—we cling firmly to the 
belief that there is, or was, a real Mrs. Beeton—has unques- 
tionably proved a benefactress to many a household. For, to 
begin with, we fear that there is a great deal of truth in the 
cynical advice given by the lady in Punch to a sentimental 
wife,—“ Feed the brute!” The man who thinks too much 
of his food is a nuisance; but the man who thinks too little 
about it is also apt to prove a trial to his “better half.” For 
example, it disheartens his wife to find her experimental 
elegancies ignored, her choicest gastronomical surprises 
missing fire, and her ingenious variations accepted without 
a word of comment or commendation. A proper and a 
rational interest in one’s food is perfectly defensible. And 
again, if people entertain, the least they can do is to set a 
decent dinner before their guests. But even in comparatively 
exalted circles, the diner-out cannot always reckon on his 
host. Thus it is recorded of an English diplomatist, now 
dead, who had recently been appointed to represent his 
country at a minor foreign Court, that shortly after his 
arrival he invited his colleagues to dinner. On sitting 
down to table, the guests were somewhat mystified to 
find their soup-plates in front of them already filled with a 
colourless liquid. The mystery, however, was speedily dis- 
pelled when the servants began to hand round a jar of Liebig; 
the liquid was simply hot water. Such an episode might easily 
have precipitated some terrible international complication, and 
convulsed all Europe in internecine strife. Happily, no sinister 
results ensued; but none of the guests ever dined with this ec- 
centric Englishman again. And here we may observe that the 
art of dining, and of dinner-giving, is so essential and integral 
a part of diplomacy, that it is strange that cookery has 
never been made a compulsory subject at the Foreign Office 
examinations. Stranger still, although we have professors 
of Chinese, of Romance languages, and now at last of 
Egyptology, no one has ever thought of endowing a Chair of 
Gastronomy at any of our Universities. However versed 
in the niceties of this art the dons of Trinity College, Dublin, 
may be now, they certainly left room for improvement early 
in this century; for it is recorded of a vice-provost that 
on tasting ice-pudding for the first time, in ignorance of its 
nature, he incontinently ejected the mouthful, exclaiming, 
“Bedad, boys, I’m scalded!” Again, gastronomy is admir- 
ably adapted for academic treatment; it is full of interesting 
literary and historical problems,—as, for example, Who was 
the Charlotte who figures so frequently in dishes of a certain 
description? and, Why is a Macédoine so called ?—and, further- 
more, it imperceptibly extends the vocabulary of the student 
in a variety of foreign languages. 
The volume before us is a great deal more than a cookery 
book. In evidence of its comprehensive character, we may 





her new maid. Now, if this plan were reversed, and a lady 
had the courage to be strict and particular when the maid jg 
at her best, and in her most painstaking humour, a servant 
would naturally fall into the right way of pleasing by bein 
useful to her mistress.” The question of vegetarian diet 
is approached and discussed in a truly judicial spirit. My; 
Beeton regrets that ordinary English servants would le 
puzzled to send up a maigre dinner, and are lamentably 
ignorant of the cooking of a vegetarian one, adding, “Som 
people argue that in this cold climate meat every day 
is a necessity; but even if this be the case for a hard. 
working man, it cannot be needed for those who |eag 
sedentary lives or for women or children.” Mrs. Beeton 
we may add, does not shirk the physiological aspect of her 
subject, but conscientiously gives tables and statistics of 
the constituent parts of various food-stuffs. The pros ang 
cons of cooking by gas are impartially considered, and dye 
attention is devoted to the cooking of tinned and preserved 
provisions, the enormous increase of late years in the im. 
portation of which has quite revolutionised the aspect of our 
shops. Nowadays there are very few “grocers and Italian 
warehousemen,” as the legend used to run. They have 
become “importers of foreign and colonial produce.” We 
are, in fact, living in a tin age; and if England ever relapses 
into barbarism, as in the ingenious forecast of the late 
Richard Jefferies, the archeologists of the distant future, cop. 
fronted with a wilderness of empty tins, will probably re. 
christen the British Isles “ the Cassiterides.” 

The bulk of the book is arranged in the form of a gastro. 
nomical lexicon, from which even those readers who do not 
approach the subject in the serious attitude of the culinary 
student, may glean some curious information. For example, 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the statement that 
“dumplings boiled in knitted cloths have a very pretty 
appearance.” Now, who would have thought that beauty 
could be enshrined in a dumpling? One might as well ex. 
pect susceptibility to criticism in the Equator. But there is 
plenty of poetry in Mrs. Beeton. Every letter in the Dic. 
tionary is headed by an appropriate quotation,—even Brown. 
ing being drawn upon. He must not, however, be confused 
with the “ Browning for gravies and sauces” on page 76, 
Mrs. Beeton’s style is, on the whole, excellent. Sometimes 
it has a decidedly literary flavour. Thus, “panification,” or 
bread-making, is quite a blessed word; and the charming 
alliteration in the recipe which begins, “ Line the patty-pans 
with puff-paste,” enables one to understand how cookery 
appealed to the late Mr. Edward Lear as a congenial field for 
the exercise of his “ meloobious” genius. We are glad to see 
that room is found for our old friend, “ Herodotus pudding,” 
the derivation of which is, however, not given. The only 
explanation of the title that we have ever heard of was based 
upon a far-fetched connection between figs and figments. As 
for the illustrations, they are, on the whole, disappointing. 
Some of the coloured plates are passable, but a great many 
of the cuts are otiose or unrecognisable. What possible 
object, for example, can be served by giving pictures of a roll 
of butter, a ball of butter, or a Cheshire cheese? They might 
serve equally well as representations for a roly-poly, a golf. 
ball, and the section of a ship’s mast respectively. You 
cannot make anything of such subjects without colour. As 
for the illustrations of méringues, orange ice, roast larks, 
tartlets, biscuits of various sorts, and scores of other comes- 
tibles, it would be impossible, without the names, to say what 
they were meant for. 

In conclusion, we notice that Mrs. Beeton displays an 


note that it includes instructions for the giving of all manner | honourable candour in refusing to flatter her readers into the 


of entertainments. There is an excellent little article on 


belief that there is a royal road to success in cookery. “Some 


picnics containing some very sensible remarks on the composi- | cannot hope to be excellent cooks; they are too heavy-handed 
tion of the party, and a judicious warning as to the enhanced | for pastry, not keen enough in the senses of smell and taste 
appetites of those who partake of al fresco meals. Then there | for flavouring, and have not the talent of blending with good 
are helpful hints as to the giving of a small dance, from | effect the colours at command in various dishes, either savoury 
which we extract the following admirable piece of advice:— | or sweet. Still, for all it is possible to do plain and necessary 
“The great thing...... is to get things ready in good | cooking, such as roasting a joint or boiling a potato.” A 
time... =. Let everything that can be done beforehand be | French writer takes a somewhat different view, for he says, 
completed the day before the dance, so that one is not tired | “ Anybody can learn how to cook, but one must be a born 
out when the time arrives.” The chapter on household work, | roaster.” Apropos of the French, Mrs. Beeton, after com- 
again, is full of practical wisdom. As a sample of the acute | menting on their remarkable skill in using up and economising 
and judicious counsel in which it abounds, we may quote the | indifferent material, remarks, “It really seems as if French 
following :—“ A mistress is often shy about telling a new | cookery should find its way to the poor in England instead of 
servant her ways and wishes, and allows herself to be as in- | to the richer classes.” This argument is powerfully con- 





dulgent at first as she is strict and fault-finding when used to firmed by drink statistics, the generally accepted reason 
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for France’s smaller drink-bill being the superiority of the 
cooking amongst the middle and lower classes. “ Good cook- 
ing,” as we have heard it put, “keeps Giles from the ‘ pub.’” 
And the doggerel continues, “It may keep Mr. Jones from his 
club.” It certainly promotes contentment in a household, and 
js unquestionably compatible with strict economy. For there 
can be no doubt, as Mrs. Beeton urges, that those who know 
how to cook can best check waste or extravagance in their 
servants. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY.* 
Tur last compilation of the Royal Historical Society possesses 
many points of interest to the student of history. Not the 
jeast impressive among the several papers which the book 
contains is the Presidential Address at the commencement 
by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. In his opening words, the 
President of the Society recalls a certain conversation which 
took place between the late Lord Sherbrooke and himself on 
a bench in the House of Commons many years ago about 
Thucydides. The uses of the great historian to the modern 
statesman seemed a fitting subject for an article. The two 
legislators discussed this question. There were probably few 
men in England who knew more about Thucydides than 
Mr. Robert Lowe, and one can readily understand that the 
question of the possible influence of that author upon modern 
statesmen exercised his mind. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
evidently pondered over the matter long after the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lowe, and the result was that he selected for 
his presidential address the question whether the study of 
Thucydides is useful at all to modern statesmen, and if so, to 
what extent. The lecturer rightly separates the question of 
the genius of Thucydides as a historian from that of the 
actual influence which his writings are capable of exerting 
upon the modern English statesman. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duif does not share Mr. John 
Ruskin’s opinion that the Peloponnesian War was the suicide 
of Greece, “ the central tragedy of all the world,” as Mr. Ruskin 
picturesquely describes it. It is probably true that there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate the significance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, owing to the large place which it occupies in 
the classical studies of our public-schools. At the same time, 
we can scarcely concur in the opinion expressed in this lecture 
that the political importance of Greece only began with 
Alexander. It is true that we find that statement qualified 
with the words: “for many purposes.” But there was un- 
questionably a political vitality of thought as well as of action 
in the earliest periods of Greek history. We are glad to 
observe that Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff deprecates the 
commonplace notion that there is any real analogy between 
the Greek democracies and that which is known as the 
modern or nineteenth-century democracy of this country. 
He correctly observes that “the institution of slavery of 
itself vitiates all comparisons.” ‘The lecturer points to the 
speeches and other reflections found in the works of 
Thucydides rather than to his narrative, as the sources to 
which we must look for anything likely to be of much use to 
the modern statesman. 

There are many excellent quotations from Thucydides, and 
the paper, as a whole, affords much material for historical 
and political reflection. There is a suggestive reference to a 
speech of the Athenian envoys :—‘The ruler of the day is 
always detested by his subjects. And should your empire 
supplant ours, may not you lose the goodwill which you owe 
to the fear of us?” The maxim might well be remembered, 
we are told, “by the not very wise people who talk about 
British rule in India not being ‘ sympathetic.’ I wonder when 
aruler belonging to another nation was really felt to be ‘ sym- 
pathetic’ by the ruled?” Sir M. Grant Duff recalls a saying 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, that if you asked any native of 
India belonging to one of the most powerful races, whether 
he would like to be rid of British rule, he would, if he spoke 
the truth, say, “Most assuredly!” “If, however, you went 
through every possible alternative, suggesting that he should 
be ruled by any one of the peoples of India save that to which 
he himself belonged, he would shrink with horror and say 
that he infinitely preferred the British flag to that.” 

Referring to a speech of Cleon, in which the orator points 
out the evils of the demagogue, we are told the story of 
a party Whip who, talking of his “steady supporters,” re- 
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marked, with enthusiasm, to a friend, “ They are the best brute 
votes in Christendom;” and some of us have heard of the 
old Scotch Member who, at the end of a long Parliamentary 
life, remarked: “I have heard a great many speeches which 
have changed my opinion, but never one which has changed 
my vote.” This is probably the experience of many of the 
supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s present Government. Again, 
there are further reflections on the evils of party government, 
which we cordially commend. There is an elaborate quota- 
tion on this subject from Thucydides, some sentences of 
which we here transcribe :— 

« The tie of party was stronger than the tie of blood, because 

a partisan was more ready to dare without asking why. (For 
party associations are not based upon any established law, nor 
do they seek the public good; they are formed in defiance of the 
laws and from self-interest.) ..... If an enemy, when he was 
in the ascendant, offered fair words, the opposite party received 
them not in a generous spirit, but by a jealous watchfulness of 
his actions. Revenge was dearer than self-preservation. Any 
agreements sworn to by either party, when they could do nothing 
else, were binding as long as both were powerless. But he who, 
on a favourite opportunity, first took courage and struck at his 
enemy when he saw him off his guard, had greater pleasure in 
a perfidious than he would have had in an open act of revenge ; 
he congratulated himself that he had taken the safer course and 
also that he had averreached his enemy and gained the prize of 
superior ability. In general, the dishonest more easily gain 
credit for cleverness than the simple for goodness; men take a 
pride in the one, but are ashamed of the other. The cause of 
all these evils was the love of power, originating in avarice and 
ambition, and the party spirit which is engendered by them when 
men are fairly embarked in a contest. For the leaders on either 
side used specious means, the one party professing to uphold 
the constitutional equality of the many, the other the wisdom of 
an aristocracy, while they made the public interests, to which in 
name they were devoted, in reality their prize. Striving in every 
way to overcome each other, they committed the most monstrous 
crimes ; yet even these were surpassed by the magnitude of their 
revenges, which they pursued to the very utmost; neither party 
observing any definite limits either of justice or public expediency, 
but both alike making the caprice of the moment their law. 
Either by the help of an unrighteous sentence, or grasping 
power with the strong hand, they were eager to satiate the im- 
patience of party spirit. Neither faction cared for religion; but 
any fair pretence which succeeded in effecting some odious pur- 
pose was greatly lauded. And the citizens who were of neither 
party fell a prey to both; either they were disliked because they 
held aloof, or men were jealous of their surviving.” 
The translation is that of the late Professor Jowett. This 
paper, besides containing valuable citations from Thucydides, 
is replete with political and scholarly reflections worthy of 
the experienced statesman who uttered them. In his con- 
cluding remarks, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff urges the 
claims of a new work upon Greek history. He suggests 
that there is yet scope for a historian who shall tell us more 
than we have yet learnt of such men as Ictinus, the architect 
of the Parthenon; of Menacles, the architect of the Propylea ; 
of Phidias, and Myron and Polycleitus, of Sophocles, Euripides, 
Anaxagoras, and Aristophanes. Less detail about skirmishes, 
and a little more about these men, is, in his opinion, a still 
unsatisfied want. A great deal more is required to be known 
“about the persons and things which made Greece really 
great.” ‘Will no one,” he asks, “bring them into relief in a 
history of Greece which shall give proper prominence to im- 
portant political and military events, but pass over everything 
that is not essential to the work which Greece, and especially 
Attica, had to do in the world,—namely, to raise the human 
intellect and ‘ to open the windows for it in every direction’ ? ” 
Such a work as that of Grote does not fulfil this particular 
view, rather should the scheme of such an undertaking 
resemble that which was followed by M. Renan in his history 
of Israel. And we are reminded that Renan held that 
“if there was one miraculous history there were certainly 
three miraculous histories,—that of Israel, the people who 
created and developed religion as we understand the term ; of 
Greece, which invented Art and began to apply right reason 
to the study of all things; of Rome, which by its force and 
its administration made it possible for the other two to com- 
bine and gradually to conquer the world,”—a remark in 
which Renan, after his usual fashion, used the critical word 
“ miraculous ” in a peculiar sense of his own. 

The subsequent papers which compose the volume before us 
treat of various bypaths of European history. There are 
some notes on the family of Betoun in connection with some 
letters of James VI. of Scotland. This is the second paper 
or chapter in the volume, and comes from the pen of Henry 
Elliot Malden, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
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This contribution shows much research. A fac-simile auto- 
graph letter of James VI. is produced, dated February, 1595, 
of which the following is a transcription :— 

“Richt traist freind, We greit yow hairtlie weill: The last 
sommer resolveing to plenische our Parkis, we directed our 
trustie counsulor the laird of Halhill to yow and sum utheris 
our guid subjectis affecting our thrift and weill to se quhat guidis 
we myght have of benevolence for that effect. To quhome ye 
offering sum for your pairt, the same hes notwithstanding restit 
unsenttit for in defalt of not voiding of our Parkes to ressave 
thame. Quhilk being now done, be a decreit of removeing 
obteint agains the Keiperis and possessoris thairof, we have 
directed this barar our sirvand, and eirand, to crave ye number of 
suidis that ye will bestow for help of our guid intentioun and to 
signifie to yow ye tyme and place quher and quhan thai salbe 
send: As alsua to desyre yow effectuouslie to have the same in 

ext adverteisment As ye will kyth affected 


oddines upon our n é 
lomand ar weill and furtherance of that gude turne and will 
do us speciall and thankfull pleassur to be rememberit as 


i all present. Sua we commit you to God. From 
endiaion x xvij day of Februar 1595 Jamss R.” 
The state of Scotland at that period is illustrated by many 
prints which are brought out in this instructive paper. There 
is an appendix giving a copy of the privileges and services 
contained in the characters and precepts of Clareconstat, 
granted by the Laird of Balfour to his vassals at Kilkenny, 
after 1543. 7 : 

The third paper is contributed by Dr. Emil Reich on “ The 
Magyar County,” and constitutes a study in the comparative 
history of municipal institutions. It throws light upon the 
state of Hungary in the Middle Ages, and is well worthy of 
perusal. 

The Druids of Ireland form the subject of the next chapter 
in a learned treatise by Professor Julius von Pflugk-Harttung. 
It is translated from the German. There are some curious 
verses introdzced into this paper which indicate a connection 
between early Christian and Druidical hymns. 

Anglo-Saxon history finds a place in the volume by an 
erudite dissertation by F. Liebermann on the “ Instituta 
cnuti aliorumque regum Anglorum.” Some light is thrown 
upon the English Constitution about 1100. Considerable 
research is manifested. 

The Rev. Professor Cunningham, D.D., writes an intro- 
duction to MS., communicated and translated by W. H. 
Russell, on the Laws of the Mercers Company of Lichfield. 

About two hundred and seventy pages of this book are 
devoted to the Inquisition of 1517, inclosures and evictions, 
edited from the Lansdowne MS. by L. S. Leadam. This 
forms the largest amount of material in the book. It con- 
tains a preface, and separate disquisitions on the counties 
of Norfolk, Yorkshire, Herefordshire, Staffordshire, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. If the volume contained no 
more than this one contribution, it would be patent that the 
Royal Historical Society is no idle corporation. The Society 
have assiduously set themselves the task of elucidating diffi- 
cult points and obscure facts of history. The progress of 
their research is eminently satisfactory, and we are justified 
in believing that they will yet accomplish valuable work in 
the collection, in scientific and literary form, of data for 
future historians. 





LETTERS TO MARCO.* 
Tus volume consists of a collection of letters concerning 
country sights and sounds round Wallingford, written by Mr. 
G. D. Leslie, the artist, to his friend and fellow-artist, Mr. H. 
Stacey Marks. Our thanks are due to the latter for having 
suggested and forwarded, as Mr. Leslie tells us in his preface, 
the publication of this charming collection of bond4-fide letters. 
The author is anxious we sbould know that these are no make- 
believe epistles, but that they were really written to and pre- 
served by his friend, who nicknamed himself “ Daines Barring- 
ton.” Another fear Mr. Leslie has is that the world should 
accuse him of basely imitating Gilbert White of Selborne, 
and he hastens to assure us that he does not possess much 
scientific knowledge, or White’s power of patient investiga- 
tion, which deservedly made him a famous naturalist. He 
only lays claim to having made personal and truthful record 
of facts he has observed, giving us also to understand that 
his errors are his own, as he possesses no compiete books 
of reference. To us, and we think it will be the same 
to many others, the charm of this book lies in its perfect 
simplicity. The author loves Nature, he seeks after no 
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literary effect, and the idea of making a book is fay from 
him. He is certainly not scientific or dry, but he tries to 
observe accurately, and his observations pass through the 
sieve of a poetical and picturesque imagination. Were there 
more such humble workers, the world would be the richer. 
as it is, we are grateful to find among the dreary wilderness 
of made books and dull collections of facts inundating th, 
dying nineteenth century, a volume so refreshing to the jaded 
mind. The illustrations are for the most part reproductions 
of “pen-and-ink scribbles” inserted in the original letteys 
They add much to the charm of the work, and many of them ame 
excellently reproduced. In the course of the thirty-seven letters 
Mr. Leslie treats of flowers, birds, fishes, insects, &c.,a journey 
to Bremen, a peep at Mr. W. Morris at Kelmscott, besides 
jotting down many interesting details. But evidently his frieng 
has a predilection for birds, so that observations about the 
feathered tribe predominate. We have also a few pages of 
extracts from “ Marco’s” letters, dealing with the billing of 
birds, and the gist of a conversation with Mr. Bartlett of th 
Zoo. Part of Mr. Leslie’s merit consists in having an Opinion 
of his own, and in not fearing to advance it. This is by no 
means common when the opinion refers to subjects upon 
which mankind has for many centuries pronounced a verdict, 
Few of us, for instance, dare to abuse the song of the nightin. 
gale, or the sweet notes of the blackbird. This quotation wil] 
prove that Mr. Leslie has the courage of his opinions :— 

“A dripping June brings all in tune ;’ though whether my 

neighbour who began cutting his hay yesterday thinks 0 js 
open to doubt. The birds seem to like the rain, at least they 
sing incessantly when it rains, especially thrushes and blackbirds, 
I am no great admirer of the blackbird ; there is too much reitera. 
tion in his song, and he has such self-assertive and aggressive 
manners. When disturbed by a cat or anything, he gives off a 
loud and incessant ‘ cheek-cheek-cheek,’ which serves to spread 
the alarm all round. His boldness is amazing; when beneath 
the strawberry-netting, unless you raise it and make a dash, he 
will refuse to budge, merely hopping along farther away. When 
he alights on a branch or on a lawn, he raises his expanded tail 
up and down in the most conceited fashion, and, indeed, were it 
not for his handsome figure and something Shakespeare said of 
his orange-tawny bill, I should positively hate him.” 
But we must put in a brief for the blackbird. To those blessed 
with a musical ear, the reiteration of its sweet note is one of 
the greatest pleasures of spring, and, personally, we prefer it to 
that of the nightingale. It seems less artificial and more full 
of joy, making us mechanically repeat, “ And tune his merry 
note, unto the wild bird’s throat.” Besides, this note is the truest 
contralto amongst our winged singers, and his cry of alarm, 
his “loud and incessant cheek-cheek-cheek,” has a use which 
the dumb creation more fully appreciates than we do ourselves, 
Creep under the shelter of a hedge in order to get a shot at a 
rabbit ; in all probability a strolling blackbird will espy you, 
his chatter will instantly warn the cbject of your murderous 
intent, and away he will scamper, grateful for the blackbird 
who has saved his life. Mr. Leslie hangs up, as most bird- 
lovers do, bones or pieces of fat for the tits to peck at. It 
is amusing to see them attack fiercely discarded bones on 
a lawn, grasping them firmly with one claw, whilst the 
sparrow, close by, who pecks but languidly, allows his bone to 
roll helplessly about. “There are no prettier birds in their 
plumage than these little fellows. They are very tame now; 
I have often looked at them when they have been close up 
outside the window, with my head equally close up outside for 
quite along time. These and the starlings are the only birds 
which don’t seem to feel the cold much, keeping active and 
lively, and even singing at times.” So says Mr. Leslie, but he 
might have commented on the pluck and pugnacity of the 
tits, especially of the Ox-eye and the Tom. The latter, when 
they are sitting on their nests, usually built in the hole of a 
tree, look very queer little atoms, and when you come too near, 
they try at first to persuade you that they are snakes, and hiss 
with all their might; but if you thrust in a rude finger they 
will peck at it like a sparrow-hawk. One pair, who built ina 
friend’s apple-tree, though visited many times a day, never, a8 
long as they remained, left off hissing and pecking, uncon- 
quered and untamed. 


The author has paid great attention to the feeding of the 
various birds, and to the food they provide for their young. 
We think it is more than doubtful if the parent bird ever 
offers an able-bodied worm to its nurslings, but in some way 
it prepares the fresh meat for the tender digestions. Most 
youngsters—and what country boy has escaped this mania ?— 
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who have tried to bring up a nest of blackbirds by hand, giving 
them a daily feast of wriggling worms, have been surprised and 
disappointed by the great mortality amongst the motherless 
birds. The reason is, most likely, that they do not know how 
to peptonize worms. 

The subject of birds’ feeding is, however, one which still 
needs much patient observation. Mr. Leslie says he has never 
been able to determine what is the staple food of starlings; 
the incessant picking-up motion must be occasioned, he 
truly says, by something far more numerous than worms. 
Richard Jefferies remarks: “ Starlings literally race over the 
earth where they are feeding, jealous of each other, lest one 
should be first, and so they leave a tract all around not so 
muchas looked at....... Each starling seems full of envy 
and emulation—eager to outstrip his fellow in the race for 
tit-bits.” He does not mention what the tit-bits are. These 
birds certainly follow the footsteps of cows, each grazing cow 
having often a little bodyguard of starlings. Evidently the 
tread of the cow softens the ground, and thus helps the bird 
to dig for his food; but naturalists disagree, for Yarrell says 
that starlings do eat worms. 

Like White of Selborne, Mr. Leslie is interested in the 
migration of birds. He mentions seeing many thousands of 
larks flying in one long stream, and taking a south-westerly 
course, at the commencement of a hard frost. This was, of 
course, a partial migration, for larks are the most constant of 
all our singers ; and a lark has been heard in all the months 
of the year when even the robin leaves off for a short space. 
No one, when discoursing of birds, ever leaves out the robin. 
“ Art thou the bird whom man loves best ?” the poet says; 
and we must make one more quotation from these letters 
about him, for it shows the spirit of the whole book. 

“There is a little family flock or tribe of robins attached to 
each cottage-garden and orchard, to which they cling all the year 
round. They become there almost as domesticated as the dogs 
and eats. They love the place as a cat loves hers, and should 
their landlord be of a kindly disposition, will sing to him and 
bob their heads with a winning grace that quite resembles the 
wag of the tail or lick of the hand that the dog gives his master. 
There is no necessity for the change of their abode; the food 
they find there suits them at all seasons, and is equally adapted 
for the young fledgling as for the full-grown bird. In the winter, 
too, there are few people indeed, even amongst the humblest, that 
do not at least throw food to the robin.” 

After this charming passage, cannot public opinion make it 
impossible for a fashionable shopkeeper to exhibit a Christmas- 
tree with forty-two stuffed robins on its branches? As a 
matter of fact, robins are not tamer than several other birds,— 
wrens, for instance. In many places, if a robin flies indoors 
it is supposed to be the sign of a death; if there is a cat in 
the house, a death is pretty sure to follow. 

We read here that birds of the hawk tribe, when in a loving 
mood, go through a process of kissing with their mates. We 
more often associate the idea of a hawk with the strange 
manner he has of hovering over his prey, his wings vibrat- 
ing till he suddenly strikes downward as he swoops upon 
his victim. A lady of our acquaintance, when once slowly 
driving along a road in winter, wearing a hat ornamented 
with a stuffed sparrow, was surprised by the sudden swoop of 
a hawk upon her hat, the bird coming within touching dis- 
tance of her head. The hawk’s disappointment must indeed 
have been great! We have lingered so long over the birds 
that we have no time to notice many other instructive facts. 
Amongst others, there is a very interesting sketch of an old 
horse-shoe, secured after excavations at Wallingford. Last 
autumn a friend of the writer dug out from the bank a 
similar horse-shoe whilst punting on the Thames, and a local 
museum dubs one of the same pattern as belonging to the 
sixteenth century. 

We have said enough of this book—though we leave its 
fascinating subject with difficulty—to show that it is one 
that should be bought, needing only, as do Jefferies’ books, an 
alphabetical index to make it perfect. We shall look forward 
to another chronicle of patient observation, for by such work 
the love of Nature is evoked in duller minds. Perhaps we 
cannot give this volume greater praise than by assuring Mr. 
Leslie that we will not compare him with Gilbert White, and 
that he is not at all like Richard Jefferies ; but, what is better, 
that he is himself, possessing his own manner of observing, 
his own loves, and his own hates. The influence of such a 
true unit is sure to be good, and is certainly to the world at 
‘arge of independent value. 











SOUVENIRS LITTERAIRES OF MAXIME DU CAMP.* 
A MEMBER of the French Academy, and the author of several 
important works dealing with the life of Paris, M. Maxime 
du Camp will still be best known to foreign readers by his con- 
tributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes, among the most 
interesting of which were the Souvenirs Littéraires that now 
appear in an English translation. Born in the early part of 
this century, and left an orphan with independent means 
before he had actually attained his majority, M. du Camp 
was enabled to follow his own devices and devote his whole 
life to the dream of his childhood, a literary career. Although 
he cannot be said to have attained to the first rank in literature 
himself, he lived on terms of intimate familiarity with most 
of the great writers of his time, and contributed not a little 
by his assistance to the success of one or two who were less 
fortunately situated than he was in the matter of worldly 
goods. His reminiscences, covering a fairly prolific period 
in the history of French literature, are rendered the more 
valuable by the great critical acumen that they display and 
the writer’s singular power of detaching himself from all other 
considerations than those of a passionately loved art. He isa 
good friend, but a better critic. His appreciation of his con- 
temporaries is, as a rule, studiously just, and he never allows 
his friendship to stand in the way of truth. Moreover, he has 
travelled more extensively than is common among his country- 
men, and acquired thereby, perhaps, a wide catholicity of taste. 
In addition, he possesses a pleasant style and a happy sense of 
humour, which would have reclaimed even less interesting 
matter from dullness. 

Although living to-day, the author really belongs to a past 
generation. “I have recognised,” he writes, “with a kind of 
stupefaction, that I am the sole surviver of the literary and 
artistic groups with which I was formerly connected. Where 
are Rolland de Villarceaux, Titeux, Charles Barbara, Le 
Poitevin, Baudelaire, Gérard de Nerval, Pradier, Delacroix, 
Préault, and, dearest of all, Louis de Cormenin, Théophile 
Gautier, Louis Bouilhet, Gustave Flaubert, and many more ?” 
Gone with the neiges d’antan, and it is their funeral oration 
that he has set himself to write. Of the most intimate of 
these friends, Louis de Cormenin and Louis Bouilhet never 
attained a reputation beyond the limits of their own country, 
hardly, perhaps, beyond the narrowest bounds of French 
literary circles. The first of these, De Cormenin, a comrade 
of the author’s infancy and youth, plays a prominent part in 
his charming recollections of his early childhood, for the first 
chapters of his book are by no means the least interesting 
reading. Of Théophile Gautier, whose whole life was a pitiful 
struggle against poverty and persistent misfortune, he writes : 

“In spite of his exceptional strength and the magnitude of his 
desires, Gautier was a dreamer, strayed into the midst of a rest- 
less, implacable civilisation which rushed past him and over him, 
and trod him under foot, while he, unconscious of the fact, made 
no complaint. ‘Poor Theo!’ he sometimes exclaimed, and we, 
his friends, knew what depths of unspoken suffering were com- 
pressed into that cry. He lived in a world of dreams far away, so 
far away, indeed, that he was aware the fantastic existence he had 
imagined was not to be realised upon our earth, and therefore 
made the best of the indifferent circumstances in which he was 
forced to live.” 

A romanticist, living in an age when romance was dying, 
condemned by fate to hard and uncongenial toil, and by a yet 
more cruel destiny robbed of the reward of his labours and 
the opportunity to escape from them, let it at least be said 
to Gautier’s credit that he suffered and did not complain. 
Flaubert, the other of the greater writers with whom the 
author was most intimately connected, was less silent under 
histroubles. To Maxime du Camp, who had known him since 
his early manhood, he was something more than a brother. 
They had been young together, had travelled together, had 
spent long days of life in each other’s company, together had 
laid their plans for a life of literature, had read and criticised 
each other’s first attempts, confessed to each other their 
inmost thoughts and aspirations, and turned one to the 
other for sympathy and help when sorrow or misfortune 
crossed their paths. It is evident that they loved each 
other with no common love, and yet it would be difficult 
to conceive two characters more dissimilar. The history of 
Flaubert’s life was not a happy one. He seems to have had 
no capacity for enjoyment; he could never take pleasure in 
the present; when it was past he could regret it, but at the 
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time it was with him he felt nothing but discontent and a 
yearning for something else. His life, too, was spoilt by a 
physical affliction which, to a certain extent, arrested his 
mental development. Of their journey together in the 
East, Du Oamp gives a most amusing account, though 
it would seem that Flaubert was sometimes a rather trying 
companion. Among other lights of French literature with 
whom the author came less in contact, Baudelaire was 
one of those who carried originality even beyond the bounds 
of eccentricity :— 

“ His really original character would have been more interesting 
had he not made such obvious efforts to call attention to it. One 
Sunday, the day my friends are kind enough to visit me, long 
after our first interview, he came to see me with his hair painted 
green. I pretended not to notice it. He stood and looked at 
himself in front of the mirror, stroked his hair with his hand, 
and did his best to attract my attention. At last, unable any 
longer to control himself, he said : ‘Do you see nothing extra- 
ordinary in my appearance ?’—‘No!’—‘But my hair is dyed 
green, and that is unusual.’—I answered: ‘ Everybody’s hair is 
more or less green; now if your hair were sky-blue, I might, 
perhaps, be astonished. But one may see green hair under many 
a hat in Paris.’ He took his departure very soon afterwards, and 
meeting a friend of mine in the courtyard, he said to him: ‘I 
recommend you not to go and see Du Camp to-day ; he is in a vile 
temper !’” 

Of poor Gérard de Nerval, whose eccentricities arose from 
madness, the author speaks with the kindliest sympathy. 
English writers complain, sometimes not without reason, of 
the neglect of their world; but compared with the cruel 
situation of literature in Paris, their lot is a really happy one. 
In reading Maxime du Camp’s pages, it is melancholy to note 
how wretched was the position of more than one man whose 
name has obtained a world-wide reputation. Gautier, Flau- 
bert towards the end of his life, even Charles Barbara, were 
far from being the most unhappy of their contemporaries, 
among whom poor De Nerval was not the only one whose 
misery ended in madness and self-destruction. Our author 
has many stories to tell of the artists of his day. One de- 
lightful story shows the estimation in which three of the 
leading painters held each other. Once, in company with 
Delacroix and Vernet, the former remarked,—‘ Notwith- 
standing his faults, one must admit that Ingres has some of 
the qualities of an artist.” Vernet protested,—“ Ingres! 
some of the qualities of an artist! Why, he is the greatest 
painter of the century!” Whereupon Delacroix maliciously 
questioned him in detail, and led Vernet on to pass the 
most sweeping strictures upon the “Pére Ingres,” as he 
was called; declaring that he drew like a chimney-sweep; 
that he had absolutely no idea of colour; no power of 
composition, no power of reproduction,—in fact, not a single 
merit. After which notable defence Vernet drew Du Camp 
aside. “Is it not pitiable to hear Delacroix, who is himself 
incapable of making one of his figures stand upright upon 
the canvas, and mistakes the legs of a cow for the legs of a 
horse, deny the genius of Pére Ingres? It is jealousy. Now 
Iam not like that. My greatest pleasure is to recognise the 
merit of others.” A few minutes afterwards Delacroix was 
saying, “ Poor Vernet! he imagines he knows how to paint.” 
And the agthor adds a little tale which would show that 
Ingres himself despised them both. 

With George Sand the author seems to have had an 
acquaintance and no more. The picture that he draws of the 
author of Lélia—she was then nearly sixty years old—is not 
flattering,—“a little bowrgeoise with a talent for house- 
keeping.” Still he could not fail to recognise that there were 
deep waters beneath the placid, almost apathetic surface, and 
that “under certain circumstances the good bourgeoise might 
be dangerous.” Another woman, who enjoyed a more doubt- 
ful reputation in her day, came across his path in her pursuit 
of Flaubert. The pretentious Louise Colet did not perhaps 
deserve much consideration at his hands, but he might really 
have spared her the cruelty of the epitaph which he pronounces 
over her, in view of the melancholy fate which overtook the 
would-be Muse. She who had been addressed by Victor 
Hugo as “Oh! my sister!” was driven to earn a precarious 
livelihood by singing the praises of corset-makers and glove- 
makers, or vaunting the merits of cold-cream and violet- 
powder. ‘ But the most cruel part of it all was that the poor 
creature was paid in kind.” “A disgraceful system,” adds 
the author, with a show of indignant compassion which does 
not seem very real. 

Of the Saint-Simonians he gives a pleasant little sketch, 


which will tend to show that Enfantin was by no means to 
be regarded as a common imposter. By the way, it is in. 
teresting to learn that the Suez Canal scheme very nearly fel] 
into the latter’s hands. Had it done so altogether, the 
politics of Europe would have been very different to-day, for 
there would assuredly have been no canal. Well worth read. 
ing, too, is the author’s account of the state of France im. 
mediately before the Franco-Prussian war, and the long-drawn 
agony of the French defeat. To say that the book is interest. 
ing and well written is not to say much, for M. du Camp’s 
reminiscences could not fail to be interesting, and it would be 
hardly possible for him to write badly. One might wish, 
however, that the book had fared better at the hands of its 
translator. The translation is plodding and awkward, with. 
out being either literal or correct. More than once the sense 
of the original is missed in a way which suggests ignorance 
rather than carelessness; for, indeed, one is tempted to believe 
anything possible to a translator who renders “ Sardanapales ” 
as “ Sardanapolis,” or “les puerilités” as “the frivolity” of 
Baudelaire. Moreover, so little care has been exercised in 
revision that almost every French quotation bristles with 
misprints, 





LORD WELLESLEY.* 


THE admirable “ Rulers of India” series of handbooks of 
Indian history follow in quick succession. That now before 
us is that of Wellesley’s Governor-Generalship, and it leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. The biographer is bound to 
efface himself ; but the reviewer is not the less bound to recog- 
nise good work; and Mr. Hutton’s work, in his Life of Welles. 
ley,is good. He is, as a biographer ought to be, in sympathy 
with his subject; but his favourable portrait is produced by 
the plain story of what Wellesley did, written in simple, un- 
affected language, without any needless justifications or eulo- 
gies. Those readers who are weary of word-painters, and 
other proficients in “high fallutin,” will be glad to hear 
of a book written in plain English. And those who have no 
time for the vast literature of Wellesley’s Indian Govern- 
ment will find in Mr. Hutton’s book a clear and trustworthy 
story of the events of the period. 

The one desire of the proprietors or shareholders of the 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies was that 
they should be secured in their twelve-and-a-half per cent. 
interest on their capital stock. When the force of circum- 
stances against which they vainly struggled, at home and in 
India, compelled them to combine the rights and duties of 
territorial sovereignty with the business of traders, it might 
have seemed expedient that that sovereignty should be at 
once made over to the Crown. But Fox’s India Bill showed 
what great political interests were involved in any plea for 
effecting such a transfer, the wonted English method of 
compromise asserted itself, and for another three-quarters of a 
century our great Indian Empire continued to grow and spread 
under the rule of the Company, though more and more con- 
trolled and directed by Parliament and the Government of the 
Crown. The break-up of the Mogul Empire at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century had left the continent a prey to a num- 
ber of rulers, rapacious and cruel alike to their own subjects 
and their neighbours. In the midst of this anarchy, a British 
State had been established and consolidated, and Wellesley 
entered on his government; but it was threatened by many 
dangers. Lawrence and Clive had broken the power of the 
French at Pondicherry, but it was still formidable elsewhere. 
The Nizam had a large force, disciplined and commanded by 
French officers. So had Scindia; and Tippoo, who hated 
the English with special bitterness, was in correspond- 
ence with the representatives of the French Govern- 
ment: and no one could know how soon the spirit of mili- 
tary enthusiasm, now roused in France to so high a pitch, 
might extend to India. By war with Tippoo, and by treaty 
with the Nizam, Wellesley put an end to French influence at 
Seringapatam and Hyderabad. He then proceeded to deal 
with the still more formidable power of the Mahrattas. The 
rise and spread of this half-savage race had hastened the fall 
of the Mogul Empire. The Mahrattas had for a time been 
threatened with destruction by the battle of Paniput, but had 
again recovered their strength; and, now divided into several 
States, ready and eager for war, they might at any moment 








* Rulers of India: The Marquess of Wellesley, K.G. By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1893, 
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attempt to rid themselves of the presence of the British 
power. Wellesley again applied his habital method of a 
subsidiary treaty or war. His diplomacy took a form which 
might be compared with the naval and military tactics by 
which Rodney and Napoleon broke through the extended line 
of the enemy by an attacking column which divided it, and 
then took the separated parts in flank. The Peishwa, who, 
like the Mayor of the Palace, ruled in the name of the 
Mahratta Rajah of Sattara, had been beaten and driven 
from his capital of Poonah by the armies of Hoikar, and 
had sought the protection of the English. This protection 
Wellesley gave him by the famous treaty of Bassein, by which, 
in return for the military support of the British in Meerut and 
Lahore, he engaged to make no wars or alliances without their 
consent, and to submit his government generally to their arbi- 
tration, in peace or war. Then Holkar was called on to allow 
the Peishwa to return to his capital. His refusal was followed 
by the war in which Sir Arthur Wellesley first distinguished 
himself by the battle of Assaye so graphically described by 
Elphinstone in his letter to Strachey—a battle in which the 
British troops beat ten times their number of Mahrattas. Other 
victories followed, and the Peishwa was reinstated. The final 
settlement of the relations of the British and the Mahrattas did 
not come till many years later. But the axe had been effectu- 
ally laid to the root of the great Upas-tree by Lord Wellesley. 
Other treaties were made with other States neighbouring 
on those of the Company. They were made and enforced in 
a high-handed manner. But their object and their effect 
was to diminish war, and so to extend the blessing of peace 
to the several peoples to whom war meant only oppression 
and misery. 

Though the larger part of the Company’s civil servants 
were now engaged in administering the judicial, financial, 
and other duties of Government, they were still called— 
as they were to the last—Writers, Junior Merchants and 
Senior Merchants, and were sent out to India at a very early 
age, and with but little education. The evil was not, indeed, 
so great as it was described to be by Lord Wellesley. The 
infamous rapacity, which enriched the men who returned to 
England with the nickname of Nabobs had already given 
place to a new order of things; and, under the wise reorgani- 
sation and moral influence of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John 
Shore, a new generation was growing up both in the army 
and in the civil service, characterised alike by its high moral 
conduct and its intellectual and literary culture—a service 
which from that time became the noblest and the most duty- 
loving the world has seen. But if the practical need for a 
college in Calcutta for the higher education of the Com- 
pany’s young civil servants was not so great as Lord Wel- 
lesley held it to be, the Minute in which he propounds his 
plan is full of wise statesmanship, and though the East 
India Directors, intent only on the maintenance of their 
dividends, at once ordered the abandonment of the scheme, 
its wisdom was justified by the subsequent establishment of 
the College at Haileybury, and by the later arrangements 
for the college education of the Indian civil servants. 


Some rulers of men are distinguished by their simplicity of 
life, and others by their love of magnificent pomp and show; and 
the approval and applause of mankind has been pretty equally 
divided between the two. Wellesley’s habit of mind was the 
latter. He was always lavish of men and of money, and was 
thus in constant antagonism with the economy of his masters 
in Leadenhail Street, against which he chafed and raged till at 
last he sent in his resignation. The Directors, probably 
alarmed at the responsibilities which would thus be thrown 
on them, at first asked him to withdraw his resignation, but 
eventually sent out Lord Cornwallis with instructions to 
restrict, and, so far as possible, to reverse Wellesley’s several 
schemesof war and peace. Was the work of the great proconsul, 
as he has been called, right or wrong? The arguments of the 
Devil’s advocate against him are given fully by James Mill, 
who combines a power of describing a battle, or condensing 
volumes of dry detail into as many lively pages, not unworthy 
of Gibbon, with an habitual hatred of all men, and especially of 
all Englishmen, distinguished by social and political rank. But 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. In the present day, 
two hundred and fifty millions of men, women, and children, of 
various races, nations, and creeds, are living in peace and 
prosperity under the Government of which it may be said, in 
the words of the Persian poet, “that in the shadow of that 





great rock a man may travel for a whole year.” If all this, 
with all its promise for the future, is worth having, was it 

wrong that Wellesley should have foreseen, as no other man. 
did, the possibility of its realisation, and made it the ideal of 

his policy? The result has proved that his idea] was the true 

one. He foresaw, with the vision of genius, the work which 

had to be done. He had, too, the statesman’s commanding 

genius in action, though he was often arrogant, overbearing, 

and ever wasteful of life and treasure, and too hasty in 
anticipating the powers that work in silence. 


The private correspondence of the period shows that there 
were serious faults in Wellesley’s character, both personal 
and political. Yet, notwithstanding, Mr. Hutton is justified 
in the language in which he thus sums up his hero’s char- 
acter :— 


“He found India the battleground of races and of rulers. 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour. In the atrophy 
of government and the absence of any central controlling power. 
society was verging towards the state of nature as Hobbes 
pictured it. The life of man was, if rarely solitary, often ‘nasty, 
brutish, and short.’ Wellesley taught the races where to look for 
union and rule. He taught England how to estimate and to 
enter upon her heritage. Vast, indeed, was the dominion over 
which he caused the British flag to wave. He destroyed the 
cruel and threatening Mahommedan power in the South. He 
changed Oudh from a danger into a safeguard, and set Bengal 
free on every side from fear of foreign attack. He paralysed, if 
he did not destroy, the hydra-headed power of the Mahrattas. 
He made the name of England honoured from Persia to the Red 
Sea, and he raised her fame in a way more durable than by 
military exploits. He taught her rulers, her civilians, her judges, 
totrust for their power only to the uprightness of their lives, 
the completeness of their labours, their knowledge of the charac. 
ter and the learning of the people committed to their charge,” 
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Green’s Short History of the English People. Illustrated edition. 
By Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol. III. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Mrs, Green’s illustrations in this volume are 
marked by the same felicity in selection and wealth of material 
as in the former volumes. The pictures, indeed, are not in them- 
selves so attractive as some of the reproductions of the gorgeous 
colouring of mediwval MSS. in the former volumes. But the 
interest of some—of the portraits especially—is very great. We 
can hardly believe, indeed, in that of James I., by Van Somer, 
which makes him look like a gentleman—which is not the case 
with other portraits of that Monarch. On the other hand, that of 
Colonel Hutchinson is just what we should expect of one who 
was thoroughly the officer and gentleman; while a Judge of the 
time of Charles II., after Hollar, looks the thorough ruffian one 
would expect in a companion of Scroggs and Jeffreys. In otber 
lines there is an excellent representation of the Treaty House at 
Uxbridge, and of the magnificent public-house sign of the ‘ White 
Hart Inn’ at Scole, in Norfolk. 

Great Public Schools. By Various Authors. (Edward Arnold.) 
—The business of illustrating the Public Schools is getting a bit 
overdone. What with the Quingentenary at Winchester, the 
Quinquagesimary or Jubilee of Cheltenham and Marlborough, 
and the series which have appeared in nearly every illustrated 
paper, one is becoming rather bored with the merits of them, 
Mr. Edward Arnold reckons ten Public Schools. But why, when 
Cheltenham and Haileybury are included, is Wellington excluded ? 
And why are three articles devoted to Rugby, which is distinctly 
not in the first rank at present, while Winchester is only 
represented by a single article, and that almost entirely con- 
fined to fifty years ago? They are all alike, however. Each 
school is more charming, has lived under greater head-masters, 
has produced greater men, and more excellent athletes than any 
other school. The general impression on one’s mind is that every 
school wins the Ashburton Shield every year; invariably defeats 
its rivals at cricket whenever it has not the most atrocious 
luck against it; and every one (Eton not excepted!) produces 
more hard-working and eminent scholars than any other. To 
which we may humbly remark that, judged by the scholarship- 
test, and taking numbers into consideration, Winchester, the best 
of them all, is “longo proximus intervallo” to St. Paul’s and 
Manchester Grammar School, which do not appear at all. 
And one word as to Eton. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton claims that Eton 
“breeds captains”; wherever you go “ you will find Etonians con- 
stantly in the front.” It is largely true, especially in politics, the 
Civil Service, the Church, and the Army. But why? Simply 
because Etonians start on a higher plane of social status than 





other boys. It is only in the last decade that men like Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Asquith, who had to earn their living, have 
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been able to come to the front in politics. It is only in the 
last twenty years that purchase has ceased to open the way 
to high rank at an early age in the Army. The real wonder 
is not that so many Etonians are in high places, but why there 
are not more. 

We have received from Mr, Henry Frowde, two editions of 
Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works. It is specially notified that, 
by agreement with the English publishers, the copyright poems 
are included, so that the epithet “ complete” is justified. A few 
notes are appended, the last informing us that “The Bells of San 
Blas” was “Longfellow’s last poem.” The two editions are 
severally entitled The Oxford Longfe!low and T'he Oxford Miniature 
Longfellow. The former is in two forms, which differ in the 
character of the paper employed. That with the thinner paper 
(with the type, however, perfectly legible) gives the 878 pages in 
a weight of about twelve ounces. The latter is in the shape of six 
volumes enclosed in a box, each of them weighing about two-and-a- 
half ounces, and measuring 4 in. by 2in. (about). The paper is of 
the same quality as that of the thinner of the two volumes first 
mentioned. Opinions differ as to the convenience of these boxes ; 
those who like them could hardly find an example better worth 
the very modest price which is asked for it. 

Among Boers and Basutos. By Mrs. Barkley. (Remington.)— 
In 1877, Mrs. Barkley went out to join her husband, who had 
recently been appointed Resident Magistrate in Basutoland. She 
had not a few troubles before she reached her destination; ser- 
vanis being, of course, one cause of vexation—indeed, Maria, the 
Basuto belle, must have been a “handful”—and when she got 
there, there was anything but peace. Her account of her life is 
full of entertainment and interest, and contains not a few good 
stories. The Basuto chief was very anxious to know how many 
cattle the Magistrate had given for his wife. “I gave eighteen- 
pence and a goat,” was the answer. “ Eighteenpence, perhaps, 
but not a goat,” the chief replied. To give a goat, it seems, isa 
discredit. And this, says Mrs. Barkley, ‘‘ was the nearest approach 
to a compliment that I ever succeeded in extracting from 
Masupha.” In course of time, the Basuto war broke out, pro- 
voked by the Disarmament Act,—an Act which, according to our 
author, was universally condemned by all the whites who were 
acquainted with the country. Of the hardships and dangers 
which had to be endured, we have a lively narrative in these pages. 


Shall we attend Theatres? By J. F. T. Hallowes, M.A. (C. 
Caswell, Birmingham.)—Mr. Hallowes, as may be supposed, 
answers his question with an absolute “ No!” and argues his 
case with no little force. That the average morality of the 
drama sinks rather than rises, and that the stage is a very 
dangerous life, are propositions which it would be difficult to 
deny. Supposing that they are conceded, does it follow that the 
Christian man should avoid the theatre? That is not quite so 
plain as Mr. Hallowes thinks. We have to deal with life as it is, 
The stage always has been an institution of civilised society, and 
probably always will be. What is to be done then? It depends 
very much on the theory of religion which we hold. If civilised 
society is only the world veneered over, and the Christian is 
safer and better the less he has to do with it, then his course is 
plain. He must keep aloof, of course, persuading as many as he 
can to keep aloof with him. But does not this really mean a very 
narrow Calvinism? The mass of mankind will never give these 
things up. Are we to leave them to grow worse and worse, or do 
our best to raise them? Then there is the difficulty of vocation. 
There seem to be people who are born to be actors, singers, 
acrobats,—ministers generally to those pleasures which Mr, 
Hallowes condemns without exception, born to be that and nothing 
else. What of them? But we are very much obliged to Mr. 
Hallowes for his lucid and temperate argument. 

Memorable Paris Houses. By Wilmot Harrison. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Harrison makes his volume a guide 
of considerable practical use by dividing it into “ Routes;” of 
these there are nine, varying in length from three miles to six 
miles and a quarter. The book is good to read at home, for it is 
full of anecdotes, and, we should think—so methodical and 
detailed is it—very good to take on a visit, indeed on many 
visits, to Paris; no short time would suffice for all the notable 
places mentioned here. A list of the celebrities associated with 
one street will suffice to show how large and varied is the interest 
which attaches to the volume. In the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré we have General Changarnier, Pétion, the Girondist, the 
Abbé Si¢yés, constitution-maker, Guizot, the Princess Borghese, 
Pauline Bonaparte (her house is now the British Embassy), 
Marshal Marmont, Marshal Beurnonville (chiefly remembered for 
his despatch, in which he put the enemy’s loss at ten thousand, 
his own at a drummer’s little finger, “after three hours of terrible 
fighting”), Adolphe Thiers, the Marquise de Pompadour, Chateau- 
briand, Lally Tollendal, the Marquis de St. Lambert (a poet 





praised by Voltaire), Count Molé, the Marquis de Boufflers, 
Joseph Lagrange, mathematician, and Gustave Flaubert. 

“ Clear Round!” By E.A. Gordon. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—Mrs. Gordon crossed the Atlantic to Quebec, and 
travelled by the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver. She went 
straight through, so that what she tells about Canadian things, 
though we have no criticism to offer on it, is for the most part 
second-hand. From Vancouver she sailed to Japan. Japan 
occupies about a hundred and sixty pages. China and India 
follow, and so our author comes home by way of Egypt, having 
spent “three and a half blissful months,” returning to find, ag 
she puts it, the capital of the empire on which the sun never sets 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness. There is nothing particularly 
novel or striking in the volume, but it is pleasant and readable, 

Dictionary of Quotations. Selected and compiled by the Rev 
James Wood. (F. Warne and Co.)—This is a work which must 
have taken great labour, and which will, beyond all question, be 
found highly useful. There are between six and seven hundred 
pages, with an average of between forty and fifty quotations on 
each. The total number cannot be less than five-and-twenty 
thousand. A few corrections might be made with advantage, 
“Ab incunibilis” should be “ab incunabulis;” “canis a non 
canedo” should be “canis a non canendo;” “cedite, Romani 
scriptores, cedite Graii” was not “ironically applied to a preten- 
tious author,” for the line that follows it is ‘‘nescio quid maius 
nascitur Iliade ;” “intemperans ager” should be “intemperans 
aeger ;” “sylvis” is bad spelling; “ de omni re scibile ” should be 
“ scibili ;” “ ditissimus agris,” though defensible, would be better 
“ditissimus agri,” as Virgil has it; “Ecce iterum Crispinus” 
does not mean “ Another Crispinus, by Jove!” but “Lo! Crispinus 
once more!” These instances are enough, but they do not 
seriously interfere with the value of the book. 

The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By Robert Brown, M.A 
Vol. II. (Cassell and Co.)—Dr. Brown, who is assisted by 
various helpers—Dr. James Murie and Captain Cameron among 
them—tells the story of the Nile—the subject of “ Seekers after 
its Source” being treated by Dr. Murie—of the Great Lakes, and of 
Dr. Livingstone, being helped here by Mr. F.C. Harman. Another 
chapter tells us about the Zambesi, Shiré, and other rivers, and 
about various lakes, of which Nyassa and Tanganyika are perhaps 
the best known. Finally, we have the ‘Exploration of the 
Congo,” contributed by Dr. R. W. Felkin. 

Frangipanni. By Murray Gilchrist. (Frank Murray.) —* The 
story of her infatuation told,” is the author’s explanation on the 
title-page. It is, as may be guessed, a novelette in the new 
fashion. A sensual scoundrel, a woman who does not know what 
morals mean, and an unhappy wife, as foolish as she is unhappy, 
are the characters. There is “ Nemesis” indeed; the scoundrel 
kills himself in a fit of delirium tremens. This does not prevent 
the book from being as unwholesome an affair as could be well 
produced. 

The Kalendar of the English Church, 1894. (Church Printing 
Co.)—Here we have first, the ‘ Kalendar of the English Church,” 
and next, the “ Kalendar according to the Use of Sarum,” some- 
what ambiguously described as “in use at the Reformation.” 
This, with its division of days and various directions, is meant, we 
suppose, to supplement the former. A variety of information of 
the usual kind in almanacs is added, and there is a fairly com- 
plete account and record of ecclesiastical work. 

Platonics. By Ethel M. Arnold. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 
—This is a good study of life in its way, firmly drawn, and 
without exaggeration. There are three characters,—Ronald 
Gordon, Susan Dormer, and Kit Drummond. Ronald loves Mrs. 
Dormer, who is a widow. She is his friend, and loves him in her 
heart, but has theories of life which forbid marriage. Then Kit 
Drummond, her dearest friend, appears. Ronald, decisively re- 
jected, comes to love her. They marry; the tie between Susan 
and Kit is broken ; but in the end it is knit again. Such astory, 
if a story it may be called, will never be popular, but it is well done. 

It will be sufficient to give a brief notice of two books of 
reference, both so well known for careful editing that it is need- 
less to commend them particularly to the public. These are 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Dean and Son), 
and Dod's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—In Debrett (which, by the way, is not far from 
completing its second century of existence), Peers, Baronets, and 
Knights are separately arranged. ‘The accounts of the hereditary 
titles are supplemented in every case by full tables of collaterals. 
The Knightage, again, is followed by a Companionage, extending 
to more than a hundred and twenty pages. Dod is comparatively 
young, numbering fifty-four years only. Here, all the titled per- 
sonages in the Empire are arranged in alphabetical order, while 
a second part gives the “courtesy titles.” A full account of 
precedence, both British and Colonial, is given. 
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The Orations of Hyperides Against Athenogenes and Philippides. 
Edited, with a Translation, by F.G. Kenyon. (Bell and Sons.)— 
The MSS. of these two orations were discovered some six years ago. 
ThatrgainstAthenogenes is of a very early date, probably the end 
of the second century B.C. Seventeen columns out of a probable 
twenty have been preserved, some of them considerably mutilated, 
but without such lacunz as to hinder a fair comprehension of the 
subject. An unknown plaintiff, in whose name the orator speaks, 
prought an action against Athenogenes for what was practically 
obtaining money under false pretences: He had wished to buy 
the fr‘ »dom of a certain slave-boy. The owner induced him 
to buy, not the freedom, but the boy himself, his father, and his 
brother. The plaintiff consented ; but he found that, in buying 
che father, he had bought the debts of the perfumer’s shop 
which the man kept, and was liable for five talents. The purchase- 
money was to have been forty minas. The difference is that 
between £900 and £140. The plaintiff had signed a contract 
by which he had made himself liable for the man’s debt; but the 
plaintiff's counsel relied on an appeal to the court’s feeling of 
equity, and to the odium that he could raise against the 
defendant as a bad patriot, as having, for instance, left Athens 
just before the battle of Chaeronea. The other oration is of a 
more public character, and is, in effect, an attack on the pro- 
Macedonian party in Athens. The circumstances were not wholly 
unlike those which gave occasion to the speeches De Corona, Mr. 
Kenyon has printed the text with various corrections, and 

furnished a convenient translation. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, and other Tales of Sicilian Peasant Life. 
Translated by Alma Strettell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a 
volume of the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library ;” the rule of the series in 
giving a false signature is broken for once, the plea being that 
Giovanni Verga, the author, is well known, but has never been 
translated here. We could have done without him, and we sin- 
cerely pity Miss Alma Strettell for having had to perform the 
task of putting him into English. Signor Verga’s Sicilians are 
not as picturesque, or as happy, as their compatriots in the days 
of Theocritus, and their morality is, if anything, a shade worse. 

We have to acknowledge “ a seventh and cheaper edition ” of a 
translation into rhythmical sentences of The Imitation of Christ 
(Elliot Stock). It comes commended by a brief preface by Dr. 
Liddon, dated March, 1889. The translator claims, doubtless 
with justice, that it is nearer the original than any of its prede- 
cessors. The rhythmical form is one thing; then the order of 
the books is restored to what it was in Thomas 4 Kempis’s arrange- 
ment. “Lastly, no passage has been smoothed over, toned down, 
or omitted, merely to suit the particular tenets of any school in 
the Christian Church.” 

The Hygienic Prevention of Consumption. By D. Edward Squire, 
M.D. (C. Griffin and Co.)—That “ Consumption depends largely 
upon conditions which are preventible,” is the postulate from 
which Dr. Squire starts. He begins with describing the disease, 
its characteristic bacillus, the method of its spread, the meaning 
of predisposition, hereditary or acquired, general or special. 
Part II. deals with “The Prevention of Consumption,” and is 
full of practical directions relating to various times of life, occu- 
pations, &c. In Part III. we have the “ Hygienic Management of 
Early Consumption.” (“I would emphasise the fact,” writes Dr. 
Squire, “that consumption may be combated with success with- 
out the luxury of foreign travel.”) An Appendix contains two 
useful tables of average and minimum weight,—for instance, a 
man of 5ft. 10in. who weighs less than 10 stone is below the 
minimum weight for health. 

Gleanings in Many Fields. Collected by the late Thomas 
Hornby, M.A. (E. Howell, Liverpool.)—These two volumes are 
scarcely subjects for criticism. Mr. Hornby, who died in 1890, 
was accustomed during his long ministerial life—he was vicar of 
Walton-on-the-Hill for more than forty years—to collect notes, 
extracts from commentators, Patristic and other, with miscel- 
laneous illustrations of the New Testament. From these a 
selection has now been made, on the principle of choosing, in 
preference, passages from theological reviews and magazines, and 
from current literature. The result has been two volumes,—one 
devoted to the Gospels and the Acts, the other to the rest of the 
New Testament. That there is much that is valuable in them 
need not be said. We agree with the editor that it would have 
been a pity if the results of all this work had been lost. Mr. 
Hornby was evidently a wide and judicious reader. 


Scnoox-Booxs.—Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes. Edited by Dr. 
Holden. (Cambridge University Press.)—It may be doubted 
whether an author who is admittedly inaccurate in matters of 
fact, and who also uses too frequently involved constructions and 
non-Attic words and phrases, should be adopted as a school- 
book. But as this has been done, the important duty of editing 


hands than those of Dr. Holden, who evidently has thoroughly 
mastered Plutarch’s sentiments and diction. The Introduction 
and Chronological Table contain a vast mass of matter, useful not 
only to the ordinary student in a linguistic point of view, but 
giving much general information to the scholar by profession, 
though we are surprised that Dr. Holden should have ranked the 
mischievous demagogue Ephialtes in the same category as Aris- 
tides, Phocion, and Cimon. The Notes (which are copious, con- 
sidering the length of the text) are at once learned and lucidly 
explanatory, though a portion of the second chapter requires, we 
think, some further annotation. The words rAdcua and oxnuatiouds, 
in the ninth chapter, present very great difficulty, and we must 
confess we hardly comprehend them, unless the meaning be an 
“ affectation of thoughtful reserve.” There are many quotations 
from Greek and Latin authors not generally read, or even easily 
accessible, given in the Notes, the translation of which would be 
a useful exercise for advanced students. On the whole, we can 
safely affirm that any youth studying this edition with care can- 
not fail to make considerable progress in the Greek language 
and literature.——The Adelphoe of Terence. By S. G. Ashmore. 
(Macmillan.)—This book has not given us a very high idea 
of the editor’s fitness for his task. We find, it is true, many 
important facts stated in the Prolegomena and the Notes, 
but they are given confusedly and in a ponderous, pedantic, 
and unattractive style. There is learning, indeed, but it is 
seldom in the right place or exhibited with much lucidity —— 
The Ourania of Herodotus. By E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—The student of Herodotus will be 
greatly helped by Mr. Shuckburgh’s truly valuable edition. His 
notes explain every imaginable difficulty with clearness, brevity, 
and a thorough absence of pedantry, and exhibit much historical 
and archeological research. We are, however, compelled to dis- 
sent from his explanation in chapter xci. of Pepduevor eoémimror és 
Tos Alywhras, “they kept making swift charges against the 
Aeginetans.” We venture to render, “in their eager flight they 
came into contact with the Aeginetans,” and this, we think, the 
context will justify. We should also consider dewdv ydp tT: exuiedvro 
in chapter xciii. a better reading than dehy, and are disposed to 
ascribe the latter (which does not appear to us at all correct 
Greek) to a typographical error, though it is repeated in the note. 
The Appendix on the Ionic Dialect is ample and most satisfactory. 
—tThe Eighth Book of Thucydides. By T.G. Tucker. (Macmillan.) 
—We are inclined to regret that Professor Tucker should have 
expended so much time and toil on the intricate subject of 
Various Readings. However interesting the subject to mature 
scholars, it cannot fail to prove wearisome to junior students. 
Nor do we concur with him in considering this book a fair average 
specimen of the style of Thucydides; on the contrary, we hold 
that, if compared with, let us say, the Fourth Book, the diction will 
appear much more incoherent and involved. This view, of course, 
leaves quite untouched the question whether the Eighth Book 
be really the genuine work of the philosophic historian. Pro- 
fessor Tucker is clearly a man of great patience, perseverance, 
and linguistic ability, and if the University of Melbourne can 
produce such well-qualified editors, it is a pity we do not get 
more of their productions. We trust to see and hear more 
of Professor Tucker.——The Bacche of Euripides. By R. Y. 
Tyrrell. (Macmillan.) ~ We find here all the taste and 
research which we should have expected in Professor Tyrrell’s 
work. His explanation of line 294,—ékd:d0bs Ardvorov “Hpas 

veixéwv,—ig much more plausible and satisfactory than the others 
that have been suggested; but we are still doubtful as to the 
poet’s real meaning, and the entire passage has very much the 

air of an interpolation. The book is highly creditable to the 
editor, to his University, and to the Chair of Greek Literature 
which he so worthily occupies.——Livy: Sixth Book. By H. M. 

Stephenson. (Cambridge University Press.)—~ This book is 

evidently the work of an editor who understands his author 
thoroughly; but it is to be regretted that, probably through 
aiming at conciseness, he has not said enough in explanation of 
some difficult passages, and has omitted altogether to notice 
others. His English, too, is sometimes lax and inelegant. The 
notes, however, contain much useful assistance for junior students. 
We are glad to see that he adopts Mommsen’s conclusion that 
the tale of the fate of Manlius is a mere democratic slander; in 

fact, falsification of historical or traditional narrative has been 

in all ages the favourite weapon of the democracy. —Parallel 

Verse Extracts for Translation. By J. E. Nixon and E. H. C. 

Smith. (Macmillan.)—If the composition of Latin verse is to 

retain a place in the curriculum of our Public Schools and Uni- 

versities, this volume will be found a highly valuable aid to the 

student. The passages are selected with extremely good tastes 

and in those taken from our English poets, the editors have mani- 

fested a genuine appreciation of the graceful as well as the sublime. 





and commenting could not have fallen into more learned or abler 


To those who devote themselves to the less attractive task of scien- 
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tifically studying the Latin metres, the preliminary remarks will 

give much useful information, being learned without abstruseness. 
—Cicero, Orationes Cesariane, By the Rev. W. Y. Fausset. 
(Clarendon Press.)—This unpretending little book contains 
three short speeches, the genuineness of the first of which 
(that for Marcellus) is ably and cogently defended against the 
scepticism of Wolf. The notes are clear and sufficiently explana- 
tory, though we think the editor errs in supposing that the 
primary sense of immanis is “ unmanageable.”——Advanced Manual 
of Latin Prose Composition. By B. D. Turner. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.)—We augur favourably of the utility of this 
book, as the passages are selected from standard English 
writers, and the preceding notes on style exhibit learning and 
taste of a high order.——Czsar’s Gallic War, Book II, By John 
Brown. (Blackie.)—This little book contains but little worthy 
of remark, but may be useful to young pupils. The in- 
troduction contains some interesting information concerning 
several departments of Roman life and manners.——Czsar’s 
Gallic War, Book IV. By M. J. F. Brackenbury. (Percival 
and Co.)—An excellent edition, with sufficient notes and a 
clear and probably correct explanation of the schoolboy’s bug- 
bear,—Cwxsar’s bridge over the Rhine. The plan of placing at 
the end of each author passages to be turned into Latin, adopted 
in this book, seems so sensible and obvious, that we marvel it was 
not adopted a century ago.—Cornelius Nepos. By H. N. Kingdon. 
(Percival and Co.)—It is doubtful whether Nepos is worth editing. 
Mr. Kingdon is apparently a scholar competent for better work, 
and has made “the best of a bad affair.’——Elementary Latin 
Grammar. By H. J. Roby and A. 8. Wilkins. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a most useful text-book to those commencing the study 
of the Latin tongue, and occasionally even to more advanced 
students.——Latin Unseens. By John Edgar. (Thin, Edinburgh.) 
—Mr. Edgar has given a very judicious collection, while his pre- 
liminary remarks are much to the point——@reek Grammar. 
Part I.: Accidence. By E. A. Sonnenschein. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This book simplifies grammar considerably, and throws 
a welcome light on it by the aid of comparative philology, of 
which hitherto few, either teachers or pupils, had any adequate 
conception. We expect much from the promised work on the 
Greek syntax. 
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A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
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a Romance of the Queen’s Country,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
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able story.”—Scotsman. 


“There is plenty of incident to arouse and maintain the interest of the most 
exacting novel reader..,...A book to be cordially recommended,’’—Daily Telegraph, 





HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 
AND FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 


By Rozsert Furnt, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. 

Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edin- 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Subjects for the Cambridge Local Examinations, Dec., 1894, 
The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alfred S. West, M.A., Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 2s, 6d. 
** Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark an epoch in the teaching of English grammar.”—Guardian. 


A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. By the Rev. A. W. Robinson, M.A,, 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 2s, 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 
*‘ For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, and we can congratulate Mr. Verity and the University Press upon the publication of 
what will probably become the standard school edition of this play. In the Notes and Introductions Mr. Verity displays all that scholarship which is so cone 
spicuous in his recent editions of Milton, but he never forgets that he is writing for boys.”—Guardian, 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. a 6d, [SECOND EDITION now ready, 
THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


“The standard or students’ edition of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ’’—Educational Times, be Mr. Verity’s excellent school edition of Milton.”—Saturday Review. 
“* We have the highest opinion of Mr. Verity’s scholarship and pati as an annotator.”—Guardian, ‘“ Mr. Verity isan admirable editor of Milton.”—Athenzum, 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I.-II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 


Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 23. 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEAT. An Elementary Text-Book for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. Glazebrook, 


M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


LIGHT. By R. =. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S. [Nearly ready. 


Pitt Press Series. 
PROSPER MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by Arthur ; LIVY. BOOK VI. Edited by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 


R. Roprs, M.A., late Fellow of King’s Oollegé, Cambridge. 2s. M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6 


CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI, Edited by H. W. | CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. Edited by J. g. Reid, Litt.D., 
EvE_ M.A., Head-Master of University College School, London, 2, Fellow and Tutor WABASIS, ROOK gg eg by A 
KLEE.—DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN (HAGEN oe ~ —_ of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. “ y 


und HILDE und GUDRUN), Edited by H. J. WoLstENHOLME, B,A.Lond. 3s, EURIPIDES. —HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes, 


GUTZKOW.—ZOPF und SCHWERT. Lustspiel in funf by W. S. Haptey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Camb. [ Preparing. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “‘Specrator” is issued, a 


TiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eae 
GRAVE incident has occurred in Egypt. The young 
Khedive, who allows his anti-English feeling to be 
most plainly seen. has been travelling in Upper Egypi, 
and at Wady Halfa, the furthermost military station, in- 
sulted all the European officers. Their regiments, he said, 
quite untruly, were in a disgraceful state, while the regiments 
commanded by Egyptians were in admirable order. General 
Kitchener at once resigned, and, although he has been per- 
suaded to remain, it has been decided that the U nder Secre- 
tary for War, who was on the spot, must be dismissed, and 
that the Khedive must issue a General Order acknowledging 
the excellent condition of the frontier forces. It is not yet 
known whether Abbas IT. will fully comply with the demand 
—though the latest reports point to his submission—and 
if he does not it will be necessary either to remove him or to 
limit his authority. It is simply impossible to maintain dis- 
cipline in the face of such speeches, and it is not quite certain 
that the last one was a mere explosion of ill-temper and dis- 
like for the foreigner. The Khedive may have meant some- 
thing even more serious, namely, to reprimand the Soudanese 
Regiments, who are attached to the English, and praise the 
Egyptian Regiments, whom he supposes to be devoted to 
himself. This seems to be the impression of the French in 
Egypt, and their Minister, to the general surprise, has pro- 
nounced the Khedive’s conduct inexcusable. Even he does 
not wish for a military mutiny, sure to be directed in the end 
against the whole European colony. 


gratis, 





A quiet kind of coup d’état has been effected in Servia. 
The Radical Ministry, after disorganising the provinces 
by leaving the local authorities unchecked, and so empty- 
ing the Treasury that the Army for some months has 
been unpaid, proposed to embody and arm the provincial 
Militia. King Alexander, believing that this meant his 
own dethronement, sent for his father, King Milan, who, 
in spite of the law forbidding him to enter Servia, at 
once appeared in Belgrade. He was rapturously welcomed 
by the Army, and King Alexander, after a vain attempt to 
induce his Ministry to abandon anti-dynastic projects, dis- 
missed them and appointed a Ministry of Affairs, with M. 
Simitch, a man said to be of experience and judgment, at its 
head. M. Simitch has prorogued the Skuptchina to an in- 
definite date after a scene in which he was hooted, and 
forbidden to read the Royal Message, and will, it is 
believed, endeavour to restore order in such a way that 











when the King dissolves he may nominate his own Parlia- 
ment. The peasantry, it is said, show symptoms of a 
desire to resist, but they cannot defeat the Army, and 
the Czar will lend them no aid. He has, in fact, 
forwarded to Belgrade a message declaring that, as his 
Government have always acknowledged the Obrenovitch 
dynasty, he shall view any attempt to remove it with dis- 
favour. That is fatal to any idea of insurrection, for the 
Radical candidate was the Prince of Montenegro, and he, of 
course, cannot move a step without the Czar’s permission. 
Nothing can be more curious than the superiority of King 
Milan, essentially a flinewr, to every politician in Servia. 
The moment he is present everybody falls into rank. 





The French have captured Timbuctoo, and intend to oceupy 
it permanently. Somehow, we suppose because children read 
early travels in Africa, that seems to be an important an- 
nouncement, but we do not know that it matters. Timbuctoo 
is only a market-town on an affluent of the Niger, very high 
up in the course of that great river, and has been nearly 
ruined of late years by the attacks of the Tuaregs, the 
fighting tribe of the neighbouring desert, who, by the way, 
have just wiped out a French exploring party of twenty-five 
men. If the French like to hold Timbuctoo, and make it 
safe, the world and Africa will be the gainers; and as for our 
countrymen, we have no patience with their unreasoning 
greed. We have nearly all the trade of the Niger, we have 
just conquered a great province on the Zambesi, we can 
hardly digest our new Empire on the Irrawaddy, and we really 
must consent to let the rest of the world have a bite. We 
have tribes enough to bother us without undertaking to bridle 
the Tuaregs, who fight like Arabs, and oceupy a country in 
which even a Chinaman would starve. Moderation is wisdom, 
even in the attractive work of eating up a continent. We 
congratulate the French on their energy and self-sacrifice in 
grasping at such a possession. 


As usual, the French Protectionists find that moderate 
Protection does them no good, and they are clamouring for 
an increase in the duties on foreign corn. M. Méline, now 
President of the Tariff Committee, therefore proposes to raise 
the duty on wheat and flour to 50 per cent., equivalent, says 
an ex-Minister of Commerce, to a tax of #d. a head, or 34d. a 
family, per diem. The Government naturally shrinks back, 
but it is feared that it will yield, the peasants affirming that, 
without the increase, agriculture must stop. Most of them eat 
their own produce, and will not feel the tax; but all indus- 
trials and all wine-growers will suffer grievously, and the cities 
will be full of distress. Unfortunately, the French system. 
under which, in times of scarcity, bakers are ordered to sell 
bread at a fixed price, and compensated out of the octroi re- 
ceipts, prevents this distress from being fully felt ; but the work- 
men pay on all other articles, such as wine, brought within the 
gates. For the present, the price of bread is low, even with 
the present tax of 30 percent., but a bad harvest or a war 
would make the position of all industrials outside the great 
cities almost unbearable. This collision of interests between 
peasants and workmen is adding all over the Continent much 
bitterness to the social war. 





The Right Hon. J. T. Hibbert is Secretary to the Treasury, and 
by no means the kind of man who says unwarrantable things. 
We cannot therefore but attach importance to his speech of 
Saturday at Oldham, in which he intimated a strong hope 
that Sir William Harcourt would deal with the death-duties 
in his coming Budget. It was, he said, “a question of fair- 
ness between land and personalty, and between the poorer 
and the richer men.” We have given elsewhere other reasons 
for believing that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has come to 
this decision, which will probably provoke one of the stormiest 
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discussions of the Session. Even if Sir William is unexpectedly 


moderate, the proposal introduces a new principle, and a far- 
reaching one, into British finance. 


of society, but how far is that doctrine to be carried? We 
have some sympathy with the principle, but there is a point 


at which overtaxed capital and mental energy would betake 


themselves to happier lands. 


Mr. Balfour began a series of speeches to his constituents 
in East Manchester on Monday with a really great speech on 
National Defence, which he treated as a question entirely 
above party,—as even Sir William Harcourt recognised when 
addressing his own constituents at Derby two days later. 
Mr. Balfour greatly regretted the action of the Government 
in treating Lord George Hamilton’s motion on the Navy as 
an attack on the Administration, and declared that he would 
give them a hearty support in any measures they might take 
to prevent the naval supremacy of this country on the high 
seas from being undermined. He held it to be a great mistake 
to regard this country as safe, if it were safe only from the 
landing of a hostile force. On the contrary, it would not be 
safe for a moment if our great import and export trade were 
seriously imperilled. Indeed, that would imperil the country’s 
food, which would never be sure unless the ships which bring 
it, and the ships which take the merchandise by which we 
pay for it, were safe. “To me,” he said, “it seems that of 
all the Empires of the world, the British Empire is the one 
that has the least defensible frontier.” He dwelt with 
pleasure on the friendliness of foreign States and statesmen 
to this country; but he pointed out how unpopular this 
country seems to be with the French people as distinguished 
from the French statesmen, and how easily we might be forced 
into an attitude of very serious and sudden hostility. Of Mr. 
* Balfour’s important suggestion that the defence of the Empire 
would be materially improved by having a single depart- 
ment specially concerned with it, whether on its naval or 
its military side, headed by a {Minister responsible for its 
adequate defence, we have said enough in another column. 
The speech was the speech of a large-minded statesman. 


Mr. Balfour’s second speech at Manchester, delivered at the 
Christ Church Schoolroom on Tuesday, was chiefly devoted to a 
masterly handling of the question of compensation for injuries 
to workmen. We have dealt with this elsewhere, but must 
note here his declaration that our Parliamentary institutions 
have been seriously injured by the strain which Mr. Gladstone 
made them undergo while forcing Home-rule through the 
Commons. “ We have turned out, indeed, very little that is 
valuable, but there has been, nevertheless, a great depreciation 
of plant. The mechanism of legislation and of government 
has received an injury from which it will be difficult for it 
entirely to recover, if it can ever recover.” That might not 
mean much from a rhetorician. From a man who weighs his 
words as carefully as Mr. Balfour, and who yet is no pro- 
fessional pessimist, it is by no means pleasant hearing. At 
the end of his speech Mr. Balfour dealt with the dangers to 
social progress. He looked forward without alarm to the 
working classes using their power to further their own 
ends, because their interests and those of the country 
could not be severed. The only rock ahead was the 
possibility of capital and labour ranging themselves against 
each other as enemies. “If there is one truth which I 
see more clearly than another, if there is one conviction 
closer to my heart than another, if there is one belief which I 
hold with a more unwavering faith than another, it is that these 
internal controversies between capital and labour are ruinous 
to both.” That is sound sense. In spite, however, of the con- 
stant quarrelling, we believe that labour is slowly learning 
that it is never to its interest to kill capital. 





Mr. Balfour, in his third, or Wednesday’s, speech at Man- 
chester, declared that the action of the Government in passing 
such a revolutionary Bill as the Home-rule Bill through the 
House of Commons, by the use of the guillotine, had done 
more to justify the existence of the House of Lords than 
any one could possibly have done for generations back. To 
pass such legislation as that, against the wish of the great 
majority of the people of England, against a majority 
even of the people of Great Britain, and to pass it undis- 
cussed would have been one of the most monstrous in- 


It is easy to say there 
ought to be equality of sacrifice among the various classes 





fringements of constitutional liberty. By rejecting that 
Bill, and making it necessary to go through the Whole 
process again, the House of Lords had made itself the 
guardian of English liberties, and had demonstrated the 
necessity of a Second Chamber to stand forth between more 
or less accidental majorities, and the abrupt reversal of a 
great policy still dear to the people of this island, Withont 
even allowing fair debate on some of the most important of 
the proposals thus flung down before the country. Mr, Bal. 
four regards the action of the Lords as certain to be endorsed 
by the country, while Sir William Harcourt endeavours {o 
believe,—probably without complete success,—that it will he 
vehemently repudiated by it. 


Sir William Harcourt made one of his dashing speeches. 
to his constituents at Derby on Wednesday,—one of those 
speeches that give the impression of politically loaded dice, 
because they leave out so completely all the considerations 
which have influenced the minds not merely of his opponents, 
but of all the more impartial of his friends, and exaggerate 
so immensely the considerations on which he and his col. 
leagues depend for their justification. It never occurred to 
him to hint that the majority for Home-rule in the House of 
Commons is both a very small one and one very doubtfully 
supported by the constituencies ; that,—as he knows, and as 
his chief knows,—an appeal to the constituencies on Irish 
Home-rule taken alone, would be sure to fail; that the only 
chance of making it successful is to load the scale in which the 
Trish Home-rule Bill is placed with other considerations more 
really appreciated by the British people; and finally, that 
this being so, and confessedly so,a species of opposition to 
rushing such a measure as Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill 
through the House of Commons, is justifiable, and even 
morally demanded of the Opposition, which would not be 
justifiable under ordinary circumstances. There is no indica- 
tion in Sir William Harcourt’s blustering speech that any 
consideration of this sort had even so much as passed through 
his mind. 


The chief subject-matter of Sir William Harcourt’s political 
bounce on Wednesday was, of course, the obstruction practised 
by the minority, and the claims made for the House of Lords. 
He compared the majority in the House of Commons to a big 
boy, and the minority to a small boy (only smaller by a few 
inches), and asked what the country would have said if the 
big boy had complained that he could not get anything done 
becanse the small boy would not let him. He declared that 
it was quite true that the Government did hold themselves to 
be “ commission agents” for carrying out the Newcastle pn- 
gramme, and were proud to be such commission agents. He 
was extremely angry with the Referendum doctrine, which be 
denounced as perfectly unconstitutional, which may be true 
enough if the Constitution be regarded as determined by the 
old conceptions of the Constitution in the times before the rule 
of the democracy began, but is certainly not true if the demo- 
cratic principle be considered as embodied in the Constitution, 
for not even Sir William Harcourt dare say that the Referen- 
dum is not democratic. And he declared the intention of the 
Government to take its own time, and adopt its own methods, 
for obtaining from the people of these realms their approval 
of what the Ministry have proposed; and we have not the 
least doubt that they will be as good as their word,—and that, 
in spite of being as good as their word, they will not secure 
that approval. As to what Sir William Harcourt intends to 
do with the Lords if they persevere in their resistance to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, he kept a threatening silence, breaking off 
much as Neptune, in the first book of the “ Aineid,” breaks 
off his rebuke to the winds, with a “ Quos ego,” and a majestic 
indication of the wrath held in reserve for them. 


The Loca! Government Bill was read a second time oP 
Thursday in the House of Lords without opposition. Lord 
Ripon, who had charge of the Bill, represented it 2s not 
changing anything in the Poor-law except the mode of 
electing Guardians,—which, however, as Lord Salisbury Te 
marked, was no slight exception, seeing that it trams- 
ferred the administration of the Poor-law entirely from 
the hands of the present Guardians into the hands of 
Guardians chiefly appointed by the poor themselves. He 
also thought that the handing over of so many charities 
from the parochial officers named by the founders of those 
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parities, to an elective Parish Council, was a very needless 
¢ . dangerous proposal, and he objected to the powers given 
ny Parish Council to seize on the land rented by the 
no and owned by the landlord, against their will, and 
- te it to the labourer. These are the points in which it is 
ssi or probable that Lord Salisbury will amend the Bill. 


On Saturday last, a very remarkable conference, composed 
tatives of the coal-mining and manufactured iron 
industries of the North of England, was held at Durham to 

nsider the question of conciliation. The Bishop of Durham, 
pa presided, put the general objects of the conference well, 
but the most interesting and significant speeches were those 
of the working-men representatives. Mr. Burt, after pointing 
out how much more the poor suffered in a strike then the ich, 
declared that compulsory arbitration was a contradiction in 
terms, All that the State could do was to provide machinery 
and encourage and stimulate localities which were endeavour- 
‘ng to establish systems of conciliation. No one who knew 
Durham and Northumberland thirty or forty years ago could 
doubt as to the good results of the joint committees. They 
had put an end to the local strikes,—once of almost daily 
occurrence. Mr. John Wilson, M.P., showed real statesman- 
ship in dealing with the question of a living wage. “There 
were people who said that Boards of Arbitration should take 
cognisance of a living wage. No man desired more than he 
did that there should be a wage upon which people could live 
in comfort, if not in luxury; but a living wage was an inde- 
fnable, unfixable thing. In his opinion, a committee to fix 
contracts was absolutely impracticable.” Such a Board should, 
however, investigate the cost of production, and should sce 
that the workmen’s wage “was not the first point to be 
attacked in the reduction of the cost of production.” Though 
the conference did not attempt to arrive at any definite scheme, 
it showed how strong is the desire among the workmen for 
thesettlement of labour disputes by methods other than those 
of a strike, and how reasonable is the attitude of the best of 
the Labour Members. 


of represen 


At the United Service Institution on Friday, January 19th, 

Mr. Laird Clowes read a paper on “The Ram in Action and 
in Accident,” which contained some very curious facts. It is 
assumed that, “ given a slight superiority of speed and good 
handling, one ship can, without much difficulty, be made to 
ram another, even when the other is under full control, and 
has plenty of sea-room in which to maneuvre.” To test this 
theory, Mr. Laird Clowes has examined seventy-four rammings 
and attempts at ramming in modern warfare. In forty-two 
out of the whole number of seventy-four cited attempts at 
ramming, damige of some kind or other was done to one or 
both ships. ‘In twenty-four of these forty-two cases of 
effectual collision, the ramming ship received no damage 
worth mentioning; but in seven cases the ramming ship did 
herself about as much harm as she did to her opponent ; and 
in seven other cases she injured herself even more severely 
than she injured her enemy. In no case did both rammer 
andrammed sink.” In thirteen cases the rammed ship was 
sunk; but in all these instances the victims were either in 
narrow waters, unmanageable, or at anchor. In no case was 
aship rammed when under steam and in the open. In one 
case the ship attempting to ram was sunk. Mr. Laird 
Clowes’s conclusions are—(1), That, if two ships have sea- 
room and are fully under control, it is actually more dangerous 
to try to employ than to try to escape the ram; (2), that in 
such circumstances the rammer stands about the same chance 
as the rammed does of sustaining non-fatal injuries; (3), 
that the risks attendent upon ramming are the same whether 
the attempt be made at sea or in narrow waters. Whatis, we 
wonder, the objection to a rammer cased so thickly in wood as 
to be virtually unsinkable? Is it that she could not be made 
swift enough ? 





Berlin is greatly excited by reports of a reconciliation 
pending between the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. It 
seems that the Emperor, hearing of the Prince’s illness, sent 
him a kind letter, and forwarded him a bottle of rare wine, 
and invited him to Berlin to stay in the Royal Palace. Prince 
Bismarck, greatly softened, responded by accepting the 
Emperor's offer, and, it is reported, proceeded on Friday 
‘o Berlin. The Conservative Germans, and more especially 
‘he Agrarian party, are delighted, and even talk of Prince 


Bini eas ; ; 
“ismarck resuming power; but there is no sign of a founda- 


tion for this ramour. The Prince is now an aged man, 
seventy-eight, and could not endure the fatigue of office, while 
his Sovereign has become accustomed to manage his own 
affairs. It is more probable that the Emperor feels the inde- 
corum of a quarrel with such a servant, and desires his 
opinion upon some points of foreign policy, especially the 
conduct which ought to be pursued if the Reichstag, as seems 
likely, rejects the treaty with Russia. That is an intrusion 
of Parliament into the domain of Foreign policy hitherto 
unprecedented in Germany, and one which Prince Bismarck, 
when in power, would have very summarily chastised. 





Lord Lansdowne made his final speech in Calcutta on 
Tuesday, 23rd inst., in which he defended rather seriously his 
whole administration. He did not believe that the policy of 
raising the value of the rupee by closing the Indian mints 
had been a failure, though he admitted that the effort to 
regulate exchange must be abandoned, and bills on India 
sold without regard to a fixed rate. “No one, however, could 
have foreseen the huge importation of silver bullion which 
had been the main cause” of that breakdown, and he still 
hoped for a steady rate of exchange. Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out that a great change had passed over the foreign 
relations of India, Russia, France, and China having all 
drawn nearer, and it had become necessary, therefore, to wage 
many little wars in order to secure important frontier posts. 
The treaty with Abdurrahman Khan would, however, prevent 
the recurrence of a great many small expeditions. He 
deprecated the tendency to over-govern India and to inter- 
fere with the habits of the people, but of all evils he dreaded 
most the exercise of the ultimate powers of Parliament in 
obedience to the advice of irresponsible persons. The speech 
was an able and thoughtful one, and seems to have been 
excellently received; but Lord Lansdowne might have said a 
few words in explanation of the true blot on his Viceroyalty. 
He has been a successful administrator in everything except 
a tendency to disregard expense. The cost of government in 
India creeps up every year. 

The French debate on Madagascar ended on Monday 
without result, M. Casimir Perier making a speech only 
intended to beat time. He admitted that the situation at 
Antananarivo was “ unsatisfactory to patriotism,” the Hova 
Government not punishing the attacks of brigands upon 
French settlers with sufficient severity. The Government 
had therefore warned the Malagasy authorities that they 
would be held responsible for French lives, but they 
thought it would be equally imprudent to say an expedi- 
tion would be sent, and that it woull not be, especially 
as in the former case there must be careful preparation. 
The Chamber, therefore, accepted a resolution declaring 
that, “resolved to support the Government in what it 
may do to maintain our situation and our rights in Mada- 
gascar, we pass to the Order of the Day.” Note that the 
Hova Government has sent an English settler in Madagascar 
to confer with Mr. Cecil Rhodes. We thought he would have 
a finger in that pie before the French landed in the island. 


The funeral of the Dowager Lady Sidmouth took place in 
Albury parish churchyard on Monday last. Lady Sidmouth, 
who died in her hundredth year, was “a link with the past,” 
in a specially interesting sense. As a girl, she had lived in 
the Speaker’s house, and had a vivid recollection of hearing 
debates in which Pitt and Fox took part,—those great 
oratorical duels which Byron has so well described in ‘ The 
Age of Bronze.” She also could remember hearing Nelson 
describe to Lord Sidmouth his proposed plan of operations in 
the naval campaign which ended at Trafalgar. Nelson traced 
his plans on a table with his finger, which he dipped in a glass 
of wine. Here is a terrible temptation for a costume- 
painter. Empire dining-room and beginning-of-the-century 
dress, Addington’s solemn wig and Nelson’s bright eyes, 
queer-shaped decanters filled with port and madeira, and the 
little girl in a mob-cap listening, open-eyed, at the table-edge. 
Let us hope we may be spared the picture. This link with 
the past seems, however, nothing when put nexta fact recorded 
by the late Lord Lovelace, who died about three weeks ago. 
At the age of five, he wrote in a memorandum book to the effect 
that he had that day heard old Lord Onslow say that he had 
often dined in company with a man named Augustin, who 
was one of the sentinels at the execution of Charles I. Lord 
Lovelace then saw a man who knew a man who heard 
Charles’s dying words. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee ee 
THE COMING DEMOCRATIC BUDGET. 


T seems to be more than probable, almost certain, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will endeavour to 
balance his Budget and obtain a new and permanent source 
of revenue for the State by graduating the death-duties. 
Mr. J. T. Hibbert has intimated as much ina public speech, 
and Mr. Hibbert, besides being essentially a cautious man, 
ranks too high among Ministers to give a hint of that 
kind unless he knew it was true and had reckoned on its 
effect. He has, in fact, probably been permitted to make his 
speech in order to diminish any shock of surprise which 
might otherwise be felt. Moreover, the political situation is 
suchas almost to compel Sir William Harcourt tomakesome 
proposal of the kind. He will have a deficit of about two 
millions to meet, he must ask from five to seven millions as 
extra money for shipbuilding, and even if he raises this by 
loan he must provide for the interest and the extinction of 
the debt. He may, too, feel compelled by his party pledges 
to do somewhat towards realising the free importation of all 
food, if it be only by taking off the taxes on dried fruit, 
and so making currant-dumplings cheaper and fruit-pies 
possible throughout the year. Altogether, he will have a 
large sum to provide,—say, as a minimum, three millions 
more than he expected. He will not like to abandon the 
Sinking Fund altogether ; he cannot raise the Income-tax 
to ninepence without endangering his:Government; and 
to put on any indirect tax would raise, as he thinks, a 
storm of opposition. He must, moreover, do something 
for bis Radical friends, who, though obedient to the whip, 
are disappointed and savage, and the easiest thing is to 
gratify at once their secret kindness for “ Socialism,” and 
their malice against the plutocracy and the landed 
interest. A graduated probate-duty will meet all these 
requirements, will, if it is bold enough, provide indis- 
pensable supplies, and will possibly rouse less resistance 
than any other form of taxation. The death-duties have 
always human selfishness in their favour, for though there 
are a good many eldest sons in the House of Commons, 
still the immense majority always feel that legacy-duties 
and probate-duties are taxes levied on somebody else, and 
after discussion resign themselves placably to other people’s 
disappointment. Sir William Harcourt does not forget 
that, for there is a cynical element in his mind, and 
altogether, we think the propertied classes may reckon on 
some proposal of the sort before next May. 

Weare not prepared, as we said last week, to raise any final 
ovjection upon principle. The ideas that surplus wealth 
should be separately taxed, and that there should be some 
equality in sacrifice between different classes, are quite defen- 
sible in argument, and are, indeed, acted on to some extent 
in our existing taxation. Weexempt the respectable poor 
from the Income-tax, and we draw distinctions among rate- 
payers which, though not in themselves perhaps quite 
real—every charge on a house being ultimately rent—are 
intended to indicate that even for municipal purposes the 
tax-gatherer is forbidden to mulct the very feeble. The 
principle, in fact, may pass as accepted, and discussion 
will rage round practical details, more especially these 
three,—the favour, if any, to be shown to relatives; the 
equality to be enforced between realty and personalty, 
and the extent to which the new principle may justifiably 
and expediently be carried. We have a word to say upon 
each of those points. 

(1.) We think that most of the present distinctions in 
favour of relatives rest upon no foundation, except the 
old feudal feeling that the unit which the State should 
tax is not the individual subject but the family. That 
was right enough while the only property was land, and 
entail was in practice inviolable, and the thing demanded 
was not cash, which can be divided, but service, which 
cannot. It is fair enough on the Continent, where each 
family really forms a corporation with long continuity, 
distinct control both as regards marriage and expenditure 
over its members, and a corporate sense of dignity; but 
the idea has no relation, or very little, either to our laws 
or our manners. For good or for evil an Englishman 
stands very nearly alone. There ought to be much con- 


sideration for the wife, who is usually only a life-renter, 
and at most delays, rather than breaks, the devolution of 
property ; and some consileration, at least during one 





generation, for the children, as bred up, for the most 
under an implied promise; but we would go no farted? 
favour of relatives by blood. The testator did not make his 
brother or his nephew or his cousin, and if it is just to re 
anybody through a probate-duty, it is quite as just to ee 
relatives other than children as anybody else. Their a 
“claim” is often not half as strong as that of a friend, 9 
dependant, or—an exceedingly common case—a recipient of 
an annuity who cannot be forgotten in the will. Relatives 
other than children ought, we conceive, to pay justas much 
as strangers ; and, indeed, we would go one step farther in 
the Radical direction. It is not good policy in a demo. 
cratic State to impede the diffusion of property by exemp. 
tions, and we should be inclined in all cases where the 
wealth bequeathed exceeded £100,000, to abolish eXemp. 
tions altogether. There is plenty left and plenty of 
surplus too, and the “claim” of sons, of which g 
much is made, has been set aside by our laws for mor 
than eight hundred years. The second son and the 
third son and the tenth son are all sons, and under the 
law as it stands the father may own half a county, and 
yet none of them all have a legal claim to a single farthing, 
It is nonsense, in the face of that fact, for the Exchequer 
to be so very domestic, and though we would not offend 
opinion by denying the claim of kin altogether, we cer. 
tainly should not respect it, except under duresse of 
the House, in the case of millionaires. We would, in 
fact, put a moderate ascending duty upon everybody 
except the widow, with only a reasonable rebate to sons, 
confined to estates of less than £100,000 each. The 
Rothschilds and their like would fight and protest, but 
we very much doubt if opinion would back them, espe. 
cially if the Chancellor could see his way to a second 
rebate if devolution by death occurred twice within three 
years. That would be difficult, because heirs spend most 
in their first year of inheritance ; but still we do not think 
it would be entirely beyond the capacity of Somerset 
House to arrange a working scheme. 

(2.) But then the new probate-duty should be moderate, 
as it might be if it included everybody in the net. We very 
strongly doubt whether 10 per cent. should not be the 
ultimate maximum for the richest, and believe Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposal of 15 per cent. on all fortunes 
above half-a-million would be injurious to the Treasury 
and to morals. The bonus offered for fraud would be 
much too big. Not only do we believe, as against 
Mr. Labouchere, that gifts inter vivos would become 
frequent, ordinary folk, women especially, trusting one 
another much more implicitly than he thinks; but 
property would be conveyed out of the reach of the 
depredators of the Treasury. The Jews in particular 
would beat King Harcourt as they beat King John, by 
using bills of exchange, and we do not suppose he would 
dare to order their teeth to be drawn till in their agony 
they revealed the secret. Somerset House is clever, but 
how does it propose to prevent Baron Steinheim at 
seventy from placing his wealth in Prussian Consols, 
or selling his property to his son for a bond to pay him 
a life annuity? In theory, you may of course establish 
a Mortmain law for private arrangements and invali- 
date all assignments made, say, within two years of 
death; but as the Treasury does not rule the fates, 
how, under that law, could ordinary business be carried 
on? You cannot allow a railway accident to invalidate 
all its victims’ bargains. The suggestion is absurd, even 
though it was made by a newspaper usually careful. 
Mr. Labouchere’s alternative suggestion, that a heavy 
stamp-duty should be imposed on all gifts above a 
certain amount is childish, and almost of a piece 
with his contention of last week that a portion of 
something might in certain contingencies be nothing,— 
the most remarkable bit of arithmetic we ever remember 
from an authority on finance. The conveyances would 
be sales, not gifts, and to stop sales of property on 
suspicion of collusion, or on the ground of relationship 
between the buyer and the seller, would be practically 
to arrest great transfers of property altogether. The 
Treasury must be moderate, unless it wants its richest 
victims to escape, its valuers to be bribed, and the secret 
sympathy of the public to go with fraud, and although we 
cannot strictly define moderation, we feel confident that 
15 per cent. exceeds its limits. To take £150,000 from 
the estate of a millionaire is to offer his heirs a great 
fortune as a reward for successful cheating. That will 
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ever do. It would be better to abolish the exemption of 
a and raise the necessary means by imposing a moder- 
ate tax on everybody. ' 

3.) There remains the question of equality between land 
and personalty. The Conservatives are sure to fight this, 
and though we fancy the prejudice is too strong for them to 
succeed, they have at least three strong arguments to 
adduce. One, which we mentioned last week, is that 
such a tax would involve a constant sale of land in a close 
market, which has much of the effect, or at all events of the 
appearance, of confiscation by law, and which will provoke 
the holders of ancient estates to the most bitter resistance, 

"4 resistance in which they will be favoured instead of 
opposed by their tenants and labourers. Both those 
dasses know perfectly well that the hardest landlord and 
employer is the auction purchaser. The secund is that 
such @ tax might lead to the destruction of the great 
historic mansions. Nobody could or would pay 15 per 
cent., or even 10 per cent., on the estimated value of 
Chatsworth or Hatfield, say, twice in a generation. They 
would pull the place down sooner, to the great injury of the 
statelier and therefore more ideal side of English civilisa- 
tion. We need such houses, if only to show us what 
gardening might be, and to lift the ideas of architects 
above the suburban villa, but they could not survive the 
costliness which, if they were taxed as mere property, they 
would involve to their possessors. And the third argument 
is the great reduction which the tax would cause in the 
value of landed property. Land would be cf all property 
the most heavily taxed, it would never be secure against 
sale, and its price would gradually go down till it reached 
its investment value, which just now is almost nil. ‘“ That,” 
Mr. Labouchere will reply, “is just what I want, for 
tenants will then buy cheap.” If they do they 
will speedily abolish the tax, for they will have the 
county votes in Parliament; but is he quite sure that 
will be the result? It may be—we never dog- 
matise on questions of that kind—but the evidence 
points the other way. How many tenants have bought 
farms in Essex, where land bas recently been a drug? 
So far as we can see, the neighbouring squires do not buy 
land offered for sale, and the tenants do not buy either ; 
but the capitalists do—the low price to be given for 
large areas attracting men who are desirous, not of 
dividends, but of dignity. They are anxious to be 
lairds, and will with that object put up with 1 per 
cent. That this is not true of certain areas in 
the residential counties: we admit; but Parliament 
has to legislate for the whole island. If, in addition to all 
other burdens, State taxation is to be pressed too heavily 
on land, we may of course see it fall to a mortgaged 
peasant-proprietary—which will smash up Radicalism at 
the first election—but we may also see it fall exclusively 
to men who desire large blocks. We very much doubt 
whether Radicals who can think, will, when they come to 
reflect, desire either a peasant-proprietary or a new and 
more influential squirearchy; and if they do not, they 
will have to neglect counsels about the land which are too 
much tinged with spitefulness to be wise. That land 
evades certain State burdens to an unfair degree is, we 
believe, true; but the degree is in this matter the essential 
question. It is not a good time to raise it; for the class 
which own land are miserably poor, in their own eyes at all 
events, and may, if pricked to the quick, fight with a reso- 
lution and success they have never yet displayed. It is 
not yet certain, whatever Mr. Cobb may think, that if the 
squires and the citizens are to fight to the death over 
the labourers’ vote, the citizens will win the stakes. 





MR. BALFOUR ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


R. BALFOUR, in his speech in Manchester on 
Monday, has hinted, though he has hardly more 

than hinted, his belief that a good deal of the embarrass- 
ment in which successive Administrations find themselves 
as to National Defence, arises from the rivalry between 
the Army and Navy as to the resources which shall be 
devoted to the development of each service. He tells us 
that the great security for the proper care and extension 
of each of the other Departments of State, is the per- 
manent staff of that Department which has the custody 
of all its traditions, and takes care, whatever Government 
may be in office, that those traditions are properly guarded 
and observed. The Home Office is not grudged its proper 





proportion of the National Revenue by the Foreign Office, 
nor the Foreign Office by the Education Department. 
The Board of Trade does not complain because the Local 
Government Board asks for the means to enlarge its sphere 
of action, nor does the India Council find itself run hard 
by the competition of the Colonial Office. These Depart- 
ments all keep their own traditions; and each new 
Administration finds itself succeeding to the wants and 
expectations of the previous Administration in relation 
to its needs. The incoming Minister is warned by the 
outgoing Minister of the condition of the Department, 
and even if he were not, the permanent staff would soon 
press upon him the necessity of securing its efficient 
organisation, and even its needful extension. Only in the 
case of the Board of Admiralty and the War Office is 
there a dangerous competition, and that only because 
instead of being the representatives of distinct interests, 
they are really two distinct branches of the same common 
Service, and find themselves often pinched and starved by 
the demands of the other branch. If there is a great cry 
for the more efficient administration of the Army,—if 
there is a demand for higher pay for the soldiers, for 
fewer stoppages, for better rations, for more sanitary 
barracks,—the Admiralty discover that they do not find 
their First Lord as amenable to their demands for new 
torpedo-catchers or swifter cruisers as he otherwise would 
be. He is told that both Services cannot be developed 
at the same time, and that if a good deal of money 
is wanted for fortifying coaling-stations, or improv- 
ing the physique of our troops, the Admiralty must be 
kept short of means for improving the build of its 
ironclads or multiplying the staff of electric engineers by 
whom the control of the elaborate machinery of our 
great vessels is now secured. These two separate de- 
partments of the great service of National Defence are 
really in competition for the means of their proper organi- 
sation and extension. If a first-class man-of-war goes 
down, the consequence may well be a great stinting of 
the Military Estimates. If the supply of our recruits is 
short, and it is positively necessary to raise their number 
and improve their quality, the consequence may well be 
great pressure on the Admiralty to lay down fewer ships, or 
keep those which are commissioned short of guns or men. 
Mr. Balfour thinks that this inconvenient rivalry might 
be remedied by putting the two Services under one perma- 
nent staff, which would be equally anxious for the proper 
organisation and extension of the whole work of National 
Defence as a single and harmoniously balanced Admin- 
istration. In a word, Mr. Balfour wants to make National 
Defence, as a whole, the Service for which there shall be 
one responsible head, instead of the verv different and 
mutually jealous services of Army and Navy, which, in 
spite of their complete dependence on each other, are 
often found to be in eager competition with each other. 
We quite understand and accept Mr. Balfour’s view. But 
there are some difficulties attaching to his idea which he 
has perhaps considered, though he has not dwelt upon 
them. The single responsibility he desires, must, of 
course, if it is to be really effective, be responsibility to 
Parliament. The Lord High Constable, supposing that 
office were revived, would necessarily be the Parlia- 
mentary head of both Services; and if he were to be 
fully responsible, the heads of the present Admiralty 
and of the present War Department would have to be sub- 
ordinate officers under him, much as the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary and Financial Secretary are subordinate to 
the present Minister of War and First Lord. Nor can it be 
questioned that so great an officer, who would be responsible 
for so huge an expenditure and for the safety of the whole 
Kingdom, must necessarily be seated in the House of Com- 
mons. Such an officer would not have full responsibility 
unless he could himself defend his policy against the 
most formidable attacks which might be made on his 
expenditure, and that could only be in the House which 
alone can vote the supplies which would render that 
expenditure possible. But even so, would this amalgama- 
tion of the two Services, under one single head, be a real 
or only a nominal amalgamation? Would not the rivalry 
go on as before, though it would be kept rather more out 
of sight ? Is not the real difficulty this,—that two distinet 
national undertakings, requiring two distinct kinds of 
education and discipline, though they both subserve the 
same practical end, that of national defence, are required 





for the defence of the nation, and that there is at present. 
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no such thing as a class of men who really know both 
Services, and the exigencies of both Services, equally well ; 
and who could undertake to say with any authority: 
‘This naval development is more urgent than this military 
development,’ or vice-versa, ‘and must [or must not] be 
undertaken first.’ If there were such a class of men who had 
pursued both careers and mastered both, an able Lord High 
Constable would be abie to choose his own advisers so as to 
organise these two very different branches of National De- 
fence with the requisite knowledge and authority. But as 
there are no such men, would he not really be almost 
obliged to fall at times under the predominant influence 
of such a naval adviser as Lord Charles Beresford, and at 
other times under the predominant influence of such an 
adviser as Lord Roberts or Lord Wolseley, without him- 
self knowing whether he were unduly biassed by superior 
persuasive gifts in any of them or not ? 

But perhaps Mr. Balfour might say that the National 

Defence could be carried out better by a single Minister 
if he were to preside at a Board of joint naval and military 
advisers,—in other words, if the Lords of the Admiralty 
were to be joined by officers of a similar rank from the 
War Office, and the urgent needs of the Empire were to 
be discussed by a Joint Board, of which the Lord High 
Constable (or whatever else he might be called) should be 
as much the head as the Indian Secretary is of the 
Council of India, or the First Lord is of the Admiralty 
Board at present. Though that would not, of course, 
avert the danger that the Parliamentary chief might fall 
now under predominant naval and now again under pre- 
dominant military influence, it would no doubt tend to 
attenuate it. He would hear all that could be said by 
the greater men in both Departments, and would not 
make up his mind and lay his policy before the Cabinet 
without duly weighing it. It must always remain a very 
difficult matter to adjust wisely the expenditure of the 
country on two Services so different and so little informed 
as to each other’s wants and methods; but a Joint Board 
would go a great way towards bringing about a mutual 
understanding and furnishing a competent Minister with 
the best means of forming a sound judgment, and sub- 
mitting it to his colleagues. Difficult as it is to hit on the 
best means of carrying out Mr. Balfour’s conception, we 
ave quite sure that he is right in thinking that what the 
country needs is some Departmental staff, bent on 
keeping the two great branches of our defensive Services 
in touch with each other, and co-operating with the 
highest efficiency for the safety of the Empire. 

The part of Mr. Balfour’s speech which will have the 
ereatest effect upon the nation is that in which he warns 
us that our frontier is not the frontier of the United King- 
dom, but is everywhere where British trade penetrates, 
or is in danger of being swept away. Once let us 
become dependent on the cemplaisance of foreign Powers 
for the food of the people,—and if for the food of the 
people, then for the export trade which buys the food of 
the people,—and England would no longer be in any sense 
mistress of her own destinies. He is right, too in tbink- 
ing that it is not for a State who covets no extension of 
her Empire at the expense of other Powers, who needs a 
strong Navy and a good if small Army only for defensive 
purposes, to retire from the competition with Powers 
which can only be increasing their navies so steadily 
and rapidly as Russia and France are just now increasing 
them, for purposes either of aggression, or at least of 
menace, which is, of course, moral aggression. And as we 
have the means at our disposal for running this race, it 
is in the highest degree expedient that we should show 
our resolve to run it, and to run it to the end. Better by 
fir that the Powers which are bent on gaining ground at 
the cost of other Powers should retire from the costly 
competition on which they have entered, than that the 
one Power which is bound by all its interests to engage 
in no sueh encroachments on the territory of others, 
should retire from it in dismay. The naval supremacy 
of England is, so far as it goes,a guarantee of peace, 
because England has not, and will never have, any 
Army sufficiently powerful to give her hope of effectual 
aggression. But if England could ever be defeated by 
irance and Russia on the sea, we might anticipate a very 
early attempt by one or both of those Powers to dictate a 
very different arrangement of the territorial boundaries of 
the States of Europe and the Protectorates of the East. 


in the very front of his policy his resolute determina: 
to keep the naval power of the United Kingdom att 
present height. Any hesitation in that matter would ; 
cipitate the Great War. ea 





THE NEW CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


HE situation in Egypt has grown, not for the 
time, decidedly unpleasant. It was expected + 

the young Khedive, after the failure of his atte hat 

? se : Mpt to 
appoint a Ministry of his own, would have succum 
all events in appearance, to English influence, and ha: 
awaited in silence the hour of emancipation. Abbas 
II. is, however, by temperament rather Turkish a 
Kgyptian, and instead of being sulkily resigned, he “a 
shown himself actively recalcitrant. He has removed 
every English official he could, has encouraged his Legis, 
lative Council in reactionary proposals, and has banish) 
from the Palace all who could be suspected of European pro. 
clivities. He has made it manifest throughout Egypt that 
he is opposed to the foreigner, and has thus induced a large 
section of the officials to enter on a course of passive ob. 
struction. Recently, deciding to visit his Southern provinces 
he chose for his Minister in attendance the Under-Secretary 
of War, Maher Pasha, who had only just before quarrelled 
with General Kitchener, the English head of the Egyptian 
Army, and wherever he stopped on his progress he left no 
doubt of his anti-English feeling. Everywhere he uttered 
disparaging remarks on English arrangements and English 
persons, and at Wady Halfa, the frontier station, he 
broke out, it is asserted, into open insult. According to 
the account in the Daily Telegraph, which reads as if demi. 
official, he praised all the regiments under native com. 
mand, but declared openly, before all the notables 
assembled, that those commanded by Europeans were in 
a disgraceful condition,—a remark, we may say en passant 
entirely without foundation. So vehement was his lan. 
guage that even the native commandants who had been 
praised remonstrated on behalf of their comrades; and 
that General Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, on 
hearing of the words employed, at once tendered his 
resignation. The Khedive, startled, sent for the General, 
and made some private apologies; but the insult was s0 
public that, unless the retractation is equally so, the autho. 
rity of the English officers will be seriously impaired, and, 
moreover, the regiments unjustly censured will be unable 
to remain in friendly relations with their Egyptian com- 
rades. There is not too much love lost between the 
Soudanese and the Egyptians as it is—the former be. 
lieving both in themselves and their English officers—and 
this incident tends to make hearty comradeship in the 
field almost impossible. 
Lord Cromer, with the consent of the Foreign Office, 
has accordingly demanded that Maher Pasha, as a main- 
spring of mischief, shall be dismissed, and that the 
Khedive shall publish a General Order to the frontier 
troops which would amount to a formal retractation of his 
ill-mannered and unfounded criticisms. It is said that 
the French Minister, the Marquis de Reverseaux, is 80 
shocked by conduct which is wholly opposed to all the 
traditions of Continental etiquette in dealing with armies, 
that he has declared himself unable to excuse the Khedive; 
and it is certain that Riaz Pasha, the Premier—who, 
though anti-English, is a man of sense and experience— 
has proceeded himself up the Nile, to warn his master 
that he has overstepped the limit of British endurance, and 
must retreat publicly from his position, even if it be only to 
wait for a more favourable opportunity. Thus deprived of 
all European support, and advised by the old Mussulman 
party to retract, it is supposed that Abbas IT. will give way, 
and virtually admit that he allowed his temper to get the 
better of his judgment. He may not yield fully, however, 
and if he holds out, the British will have only these alter- 
natives before them,—to quit the country, leaving all their 
work to be undone, or to supersede the Khedive by some 
descendant of Mahomet Ali, who will understand better 
the necessities of the situation, or to deprive him of all 
authority in favour of a Ministry appointed by ourselves, 
or to assume openly that control of Egypt which we now 
exercise under the pretence of giving friendly advice. 
Indeed, it is believed that even if the Khedive yields, it 
will be necessary to consider those three latter courses. 
It is clear that, without attributing to him any 





Mr, Balfour could not have done better than to put 


special demerit except inability to control his petu- 
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Abbas II. is an Oriental of the type which is 
‘ally unfitted for limited sovereignty; that he can- 
sper ye himself to endure subjection to E 
+ bring himself to endure subjection to Europeans, 
= ing that inner and quite incurable dislike for them, 
_— found on both sides, and always fatal to co-operation, 
and that he regards the reforms we consider essential with 
assionate distaste. It is impossible to govern Egypt 
successfully on European principles with the man who is 
legally its absolute Sovereign, openly antagonistic, and if 
he is not superseded now, the necessity is sure, sooner or 
later, to arise. The Khedive will prove immovable on 
some point, and we shall be fortunate if, when that point 
igreached, he does not, like Cossim Ali in Bengal, under 
the same circumstances, make one last effort to appeal to 
force. Part of his army would stand by him, and the 
mobs of Cairo and Alexandria, and though the contest 
ould be short, it might be marked by many most 
“regrettable incidents” in the way of slaughter. 
Of the three courses which are supposed to be open 
with a view to improve the situation, the third is, of 
course, in itself the most rational and expedient. Lord 
Cromer could govern Egypt far better as the “ British 
Commissioner with the Army of Occupation,” with nothing 
to stand between him and the people, than he does now, 
when half his energy is wasted in overcoming the resist- 
ance of the native officials. The Ministers would obey 
him, once his position was settled, just as readily 
as they do now, and far more heartily, as they would be 
free from the very pardonable and natural feeling that 
obedience to the foreigner is in some sense treason to the 
Sovereign of their own race and creed. Moreover, the 
arrangement need not in any way affect the question of 
the ultimate evacuation of Egypt, temporary government, 
because of military occupation, being in no way an un- 
precedented occurrence. We held Sicily, if we are not 
mistaken, and Uruguay, for several years upon those very 
terms; nor was Java, when it became a British possession, 
ever formally ceded by the Dutch. We held it for five years, 
itis true; but Sir Stamford Raffles only made the island 
prosperous in virtue of his powers as Governor during a 
military occupation. If Europe would consent, that would 
be the easiest course to take, especially as Mahommedans 
see no sin in obeying force majeure, even if it be infidel ; but 
the consent of Europe means the consent of France, and 
that, we fear, is not to ke hoped for. Egypt is hardly 
worth a great war, and certainly no change in the method 
of administering her to last for a few years only is worth 
anything of the kind. The idea, therefore, we fear, must be 
laid aside, though it would solve so many difficulties ; and 
the other idea of supersession is not altogether attractive. 
A new Khedive of the same blood and training might be 
just as intractable as Abbas IIL., while we should be in- 
troducing into an over-complicated problem a new per- 
plexity in the shape of a disputed succession, Abbas IT. 
would always retain a party who held him to be the 
rightful Khedive, and if we departed, that party would 
be a centre of disaffection. It is true the authority 
of the Sultan might be invoked, but the Sultan is not very 
tractable, and we have not made Egypt rich in order that 
Turkish Pashas may feel that by our own admission the 
country belongs of right to them. We question, if the 
Khedive yields so far as to make his continuance 
in office possible, whether Lord Cromer will recom- 
mend this course, unless, indeed, he thinks the Khedive 
dangerous,—a point upon which, perhaps, nobody but 
himself or Riaz Pasha could form a trustworthy opinion. 
There remains the third course, the elevation of the 
Ministry to full authority, subject only to their responsi- 
bility to the occupying Power. That is a clumsy and 
unsatisfactory arrangement ; first, because we can hardly 
find fitting Ministers, and secondly, because the position 
of an Eastern Sovereign is not wholly a creation of law. 
Abbas II., living in his palace stripped of authority, 
would still be “ Effendina,” and still possess vast in- 
fluence even with Ministers themselves, who of course, 
like other Mussulmans, would regard the British occupa- 
tion only as a passing event,—a mere cloud across the sky. 
Still, the scheme has succeeded in India three or four 
times, and as long as an English Sirdar commanded the 
Egyptian Army, and a strong force was retained in Cairo and 
Aden, it might be made a basis of reasonable government. 
It would, at all events, involve the minimum of change, 
and in the present situation of Europe, that is an object 
to be kept steadily in view. The whole affair must be a 


lance, 





great addition to Lord Rosebery’s embarrassments; but 
there is nothing to do in Egypt except meet each difficulty 
as it arises, and keep as strong a force ready for action as 
financial necessities will permit. Governing a world with 
a corporal’s guard can never be unembarrassing work, and, 
allowing for rhetoric, that is very nearly what we have to do. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S SOPHISMS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S speech at Derby is one 
of the best examples we have ever seen of the art of 
disguising the true point in dispute, while pretending to 
discuss it with the utmost frankness. Every constitutional 
issue he raised was a mere travestie of the true issue. 
Every taunt he threw out against his opponents was one 
which bas a double force if applied to himself and his 
leader. Every popular joke he made will return like the 
Australian boomerang into his own bosom. But what dif- 
ference does that make so long as the particular audience he 
addresses and nine-tenths of the readers of his speech are 
hoodwinked and made to believe that they have heard a 
convincing as well as a very amusing and caustic attack 
on the Opposition? Nothing was more amusing in his 
speech than his comparison of the Opposition to the man 
who professes his earnest wish to marry the woman of his 
choice, his ardent admiration of her, and his self-con- 
gratulations on having secured so charming a _ wife, 
while he excuses himself from naming the day, disputes 
the settlements, finds one difficulty after another in 
fulfilling his engagement at any particular date, im. 
poses conditions that the loving one cannot accept, 
and does his best to bring it about that, by hook or by 
crook, “the breach of promise may be consummated in 
another place.” The reference was to the supposed coy- 
ness of “ the ardent Tory suitor towards the simple County 
Council maiden.” Sir William Harcourt was quizzing the 
Conservatives, after the fashion of the broadest comedy, 
on their professions of devotion to the Parish Councils 
measure, and on their skill in finding out reasons upon 
reasons for delaying, opposing, and evading the legisla- 
lative sanction for it. But of course he forgot to 
mention the little fact that the Bill, as Mr. Fowler 
proposed it, was practically taken out of his hands and 
transformed into a very different Bill by the Radicals,— 
that, in short, they practised upon the Conservatives the 
very trick which Laban practised upon Jacob when he 
proposed to give him Rachel for his wife, and then 
substituted Leah under the disguise of the bridal veil. 
Was even Mr. Fowler himself at all less disgusted 
with the juggle than Mr, Balfour, when the moderate 
measure, for the moderation of which he took so 
much credit, was found to have been stolen from its 
place, and Mr. Cobb’s substituted by a coup de main? 
That was not the course taken by the late Conservative 
Government, when they introduced and carried a Local 
Government Bill under Mr. Ritchie’s able guidance. They 
did not profess to do one thing, and really do another. 
Yet there was enough display of hostility on the Liberal 
side to that measure, for which they also had professed an 
ardent attachment, to give rise to the belief that they 
could not endure to see Conservatives carrying a popular 
proposal in which they held that they had secured an 
exclusive patent. In the case of the great battle of last 
November and December, there was this simple justifica- 
tion for the Conservatives, that the measure the Govern- 
ment had introduced was not the measure they were asked 
to pass, but a very different one. 

Again, take Sir William Harcourt’s account of the use 
of the so-called guillotine to pass the Irish Home-rule 
Bill. What could be more misleading, and more mis- 
leading just on the points which are of critical import- 
ance? He declared that “the gag,” or the guillotine, 
as it was generally called, was “ first introduced” by 
the Conservatives, and introduced to carry the Irish 
Coercion Bill, the reference being to the Bill of 1887. 
In point of fact, the first use of the gag was that which 
the Speaker, Mr. Brand (afterwards Lord Hampden) pro- 
posed in 1881 to carry Mr. Forster’s Bill for the protection 
of property and person in Ireland, with the enthusiastic 
approval of the whole Gladstonian Party. The gag was usec! 
again by Mr. Gladstone’s Chairman of Committees-in 1882 
to pass the very drastic Coercion Bill of that year, a Bill 
to which the Bill of 1887 was “as moonlight unto sunlight, 
or as water unto wine.” Its use for the third time in 18387 
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was one for which there were two precedents, and two pre- 
cedents both sanctioned by Liberals; while the measure 
on behalf of which it was put in force was one milder 
by far than either of those which had had the sanction 
of Mr. Gladstone and his followers. It is simply 
astonishing that Sir William Harcourt can pervert facts 
so astonishingly without any apparent consciousness that 
he is doing so, so great is his eagerness to snatch at an 
excuse for one of the most monstrous invasions of the 
fiberty of the House of Commons, of which history can 
produce evidence. For, in the Home-rule Bill, it was used 
for the purpose of passing a measure of the gravest con- 
stitutional kind, for which there was no urgency at all,— 
a measure which embodied the repeal of a mutual treaty 
between [reland and England, which no English states- 
man except Mr. Gladstone had ever deemed to be open to 
question,—a measure altering the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom in the most essential points, and de- 
suanding as much consideration and as great a unanimity 
in favour of it, if it were to be adopted, as any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. Yet this 
is the sort of measure on which, for the first time, the 
Zuiberals silenced the House of Commons, quoting as a 
precedent for their proceedings the use of the same drastic 
powers by the Conservatives in relation to a Bill of 
exceptional mildness and simplicity, of which scores had 
been carried by the House of Commons before, year after 
year, often in a few hours, and by the help of the 
suspension of all the Standing Orders. We should be 
amazed at Sir William Harcourt’s coolness in ignoring all 
the critical facts of the case, if any political manceuvre of 
Sir William Harcourt’s could amaze us at all. 

Again, take Sir William MHarcourt’s extraordinary 
scruples on constitutional questions. He says, and says 
very justly, that it is quite contrary to all the old 
doctrines of the English Constitution, that what the Swiss 
call the Referendum, that is, the consent of the people at 
large to particular measures, should ever be required at 
all. The old constitutional doctrine was that the people 
chose the Ministers in whom they had confidence, and 
that while that confidence continued, while the repre- 
sentatives of the people supported their Ministers, there 
should be no question raised whether they approved the 
detail of the measures carried by their Ministers, or not. 
If they disapproved them gravely, they could show their 
disapproval by carrying a vote of “ want of confidence.” 
If they only disapproved them partially, then they 
must wait till the discontent with the measures had 
grown so strong as to involve also discontent with 
the men. Well, that was, no doubt, very good constitu- 
tional doctrine; but it was very good constitutional 
doctrine not at all applicable to the case of a great 
democracy, with little time for politics, and no command 
of fine political distinctions. The old constituencies before 
the first great Reform Bill were really close boroughs, or 
county seats, in the hands of politicians who steered the 
constituency as they pleased, and who understood all the 
manoeuvres of the political game as well as the wirepullers 
understand them now. Even the constituencies between 
i832 and 1867 were fairly able to master the bearing of 
the measures passed, on the policy of the statesmen who 
passed them. Both the Ten-pounders and the tenant- 
farmers knew well what they desired, and whether or not 
they got what they desired. But it is not so now, and 
there is no democracy in Europe or, indeed, in North 
America, except our own, which is not well aware that it 
is not so now, and which does not therefore condition for 
elaborate safeguards against grave constitutional changes 
carried without full notice to the people of the great 
importance of what is being done, and without asking 
their separate and explicit assent to those changes. When 
we have arrived at a stage of political development at 
which it is gravely proposed to sandwich a most 
weighty constitutional revolution between comparatively 
insignificant measures agreeable to the people, in order 
that the popular judgment on the subject may not 
be separately challenged, it is high time to adopt some 
of the guarantees which the American democracy and 
the Swiss democracy and other great democracies have 
required against political surprise. That sandwiching 
policy of the Newcastle Conference has not only been 
adopted by the present Government, but they deliberately 
decline to submit their Irish policy, and the great consti- 


SN 
of the people. Sir William Harcourt himself scoff 
the mere idea of pursuing so simple a policy 3 at 
ostentatiously claims the right of smothering the pr. 
issue in a number of other far less important issues the 
the unwelcome drug may be disguised in the iam at 
that true democracy? Is that getting the popular jy 
ment on one of the biggest questions which we rect. ‘A 
before us for hundreds of years? Of course it is not. - 
William Harcourt does not want the popular judgnen 
on the Irish issue, but wants to mask it. And that bei . 
so, we do not hesitate to say that the English people yj 
do well to defeat this mancuvre, and demand tj, 
guarantees which other democracies have obtained agning 
being cheated into a disastrous constitutional revolution 
against their interests and with their eves shut. 





THE INDIAN TROUBLE. 


W* hate writing on any part of the silver question—th, 
article must be so dull for those who feel no dis. 
position to understand the matter; but the recent proce] 
ings of the India Office are too important, and to economists 
too interesting, to be passed without remark. It is evident 
from Lord Lansdowne’s speech in Calcutta, on Tuesday 
from the extraordinary telegrams between him and [ori 
Kimberley—telegrams which read as if a spendthrift ang 
his lawyer were corresponding on the means of raising the 
wind—and from the recent announcement as to the sale of 
bills in London, that the effort to raise the value of 
the rupee has on one point broken down. The 
Government of India cannot, as it hoped, regulate 
the rate of exchange. The experiment looked promisin 
for a moment; but, as usual, unexpected factors inter. 
vened, The Indians liked, instead of disliking, the cheap. 
ness of silver, just as French peasants like cheap rentes; 
and there was, says Lord Lansdowne, a wholly unexpected 
and “huge” import of the metal. Of course, every hun. 
dred pounds’ worth of silver sent from here diminished 
the demand in London for India Council Bills by a hundred 
pounds, and the sales, therefore, shrunk at the rate of some 
£5,000,000 a year. Then the low value of the rupee had 
acted as a law of Protection would have done in India— 
the native growers and manufacturers paying wages in the 
cheap metal and receiving pay in the dear one, and when 
that low value ceased, the Lancashire exporters saw their 
opportunity. They sent out millions’ worth of textile 
fabrics, and of course the extra quantity, besides half. 
ruining the Indian mills, acted as a huge remittance to 
India. Nobody wanted India Council bills to remit; 
nobody would buy them at the fixed pric2; and the India 
Office found its till nearly empty. As that meant the 
bankruptcy of a department, Parliament came to its 
relief with permission to borrow up to ten millions in 
gold; but Lord Kimberley, who is a much stronger 
Minister than the public quite recognises, saw that this 
was only a momentary relief, and insisted that he must sell 
Council bills for what they would fetch, which is guessed 
to be—and only guessed to be—lIs. 23d. on the rupee. If, 
however, even that price cannot be obtained, the India 
Office must still sell, or find its till empty in July, and 
consequently, though the Office still bargains and threatens 
the dealers, exchange must be left at last to its market 

level. 

There is no discredit to anybody in this result. The 
experiment had to be made, as even Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee admitted, if only because the Indian Government 
was determined it should be, and it failed, as all 
such experiments fail, from unexpected causes. The 
failure, however, compels the Government to ask the 
experts for another plan, and we do hope those gentlemen 
in answering will this time attend to the following piece 
of advice. Let them narrow their minds a bit. They 
are not asked to settle the question of bimetallism, 
or to discuss a gold standard for India, or to bother 
about the ratios of the precious metals, but to sug- 
gest some way in which the Government of India, 
which has plenty of revenue in India, can remit a million 
sterling a month to London without unbearable losses. 
We say amillion sterling a month, though the India Office 
wants about £16,000,000 a year, because the remaining 
£4,000,000 could be easily obtained here by selling cheap 
bills, or drawing slowly on the new gold loan of 
£10,000,000. Now, surely the problem, as we state 
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it, cannot be wholly beyond the range of financiers 
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intellects? We make no absurd pretension to help them 
to a decision, but even we, as entire outsiders, may 
venture to apply one test to the problem. What would a 
eat house in India—say, Rothschilds—if it wanted to 
remit a million sterling a month to Europe, do? Surely 
i would first of all buy all bills payable in Europe 
in gold, with its stores of silver; and this not only in 
Bombay and Calcutta, but in Shanghai and Batavia, both 
of which trading centres use silver, and remit largely to 
[ondon and Amsterdam. Then the house would buy all 
the gold it could, and remit that, and would probably 
fnd, as Sir R. Temple found, that the Indian gold 
market was unexpectedly large. South India is pro- 
ducing gold now, and India has for ages been buying, 
hoarding, and using gold. Those purchases being still 
insufficient, the house would make up the sum wanted 
by remitting any produce sure of sale by auction, say, 
saltpetre, indigo—both almost monopolies of Bengal 
_tea, and even wheat and tobacco, of which latter 
article the French Government, with its monopoly to 
manage, might be a large and willing purchaser. There 
may be objections to that plan, of which we can see 
nothing; but there is certainly no impossibility in it, and 
if it succeeded, the India Office would cease to be con- 
fned to a single market as it now is,—a market, 
too, which India suspects—we fancy unjustly—to be 
manipulated by a ring of bankers and bullion-dealers. 
it would feel itself quite independent, and might 
betake itself in security to a task which it must 
attempt some day,—that of slowly arranging to pay for 
everything, pensions included, in India, leaving all 
cdaimants to get their money home in their own way. 
Private agents, we may depend on it, will be a great deal 
sharper and less bound by red-tape than the India Office 
has been, and will continue to be. It is this necessity of 
getting a huge annual sum from India to pay for pen- 
sions, State dividends, Railway dividends, and _ stores 
purchased here, and not a currency dispute, which, so to 
speak, strangles the India Office, and makes it impatient or 
frightened under a fall in silver which, it must not be for- 
gotten, makes the fortune of the Indian producer. “ Cheap 
silver a nuisance,” said a Mysore coffee-planter recently, 
“why, I pay sixpence and get ninepence. That suits me 
atall events.” The effort to control exchange has failed, 
and the true course now is, we believe, to remit from the 
Indian side as much as possible of the money wanted. 
_There is one other point which we desire, for the second 
time, to press on the attention of the India Office. They 
are dreaming, we believe, that the export of cheap silver 
to India, which, as Lord Lansdowne admits, has been one 
main cause of the defeat of their experiment in 
exchanges, will rapidly fall off—perhaps cease altogether. 
They may be right, but they are bound to reckon on the 
possibility that they are under a delusion. There are 
axty millions of households in India, and in every one of 
them uncoined silver is an object of passionate desire, not 
only for its value, but its look, as the one pretty thing, 
which, while it sets off women and children and household 
utensils, also indicates respectability, and resources 
against the next occurrence of a family wedding. Those 
willing purchasers will go on buying, as we believe, while 
silver is cheap, and the extent of their demand must 
always from their mere numbers be enormous, large 
enough to affect even the world’s present glut of the 
metal. Those purchases tend, of course, to keep up the 
price of silver, which, indeed, without that demand for 
India and China, would sink out of sight, but they 
also operate to kill the demand for other forms of 
Tfemittance from London. The Indian Government 
tow admits this publicly, and the India Office, in 
considering how to get its annual revenue sent over, 
must take the Indian demand for cheap silver as one 
Pmmary factor. They have not fully recognised it yet, 
and until they do, they will not be convinced that they 
Must supplement their system of selling cheques on the 
Indian Treasuries by direct remittances from the other side. 
The key of their great difficulty lies there, and the busi- 
hess of the experts is to help them to fit it to the lock. 
The question of the proper standard of currency can wait, 
but that of remittances is urgent to the point of danger. 
It is almost a disgrace that the Indian Government at 
home with nearly twenty millions lying unused in India, 
and its credit actually higher than that of France, should 
» 43 1t was when Sir William Harcourt spoke, within 





clear sight of a time when it could not have paid its pen- 
sions or even its own clerks. We impute no mismanage- 
ment, for there is none; but there is puzzlement, and 
those responsible must get clear of it, or there will be 
disaster. If a bad event happens in India, where bad 
events, as Lord Dalhousie said, ought always to be ex- 
pected, the Local Government will have to pay a price for 
money recalling the days when Mr. Rattray aceused them 
of fraud for offering less than 8 per cent. 





AUTOMATIC COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES. 


R. BALFOUR has done what is often said to be 
impossible. In the speech delivered by him to a 
popular audience at Manchester on Tuesday, he made a 
real contribution to the controversy in regard to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. Political pessimists tell us 
that public speaking has degenerated into mere rhetorical 
clap-trap, and that no one who speaks toa great public 
meeting ventures to do anything but deal in vague 
generalities or appeals to party passion. All idea of solid 
reasoning has, we are told, to be abandoned by the man 
who wishes to make a speech to which his constituents 
will listen. He can only succeed in gaining their attention 
by plying them with a coarse and highly spiced mixture 
of flattery, invective, and bombast. We quite admit that 
this is the compound to which our public meetings are 
usually treated, but we deny that there is any neeessity 
for its exhibition. That our view is the true one ean be 
proved by a speech such as that delivered by Mr. Balfour 
on Tuesday. He was speaking to a typical popular gather- 
ing, in a constituency entirely inhabited by working men, 
and yet he never once descended to the arts of the verbal 
conjurer. He placed a great practical problem before his 
audience, and discussed it with them freely and thoroughly. 
His trust in the good sense of the people was amply 
rewarded, and he was enabled to put before the country 
certain considerations in regard to the payment of com- 
pensation for injury to workmen which are of the utmost 
importance. 

Every one who has a head to think and a heart to fee} 
must agree that the ideal arrangement would be that 
every person injured in the work of industrial production, 
no matter what the cause, should receive compensation. 
Under the new Employers’ Liability Bill, however, very 
little indeed will be done to bring about so desirable a 
state of things. The Bill, in effect, only makes the em- 
ployer liable to pay compensation when the injury done 
to the workman was due either to the fault of the em- 
ployer in not providing proper machinery and proper 
safeguards, or to the carelessness of a foreman or of a 
fellow-workman, provided that the injured man did not 
contribute to the injury by his own negligence. This 
means that to make good a claim for compensation the 
injured man has got to make out that there was careless- 
ness on the part of others, and no contributory negligence 
on his own part. But the cases of injury in which any 
such allegations could be sustained are comparatively few 
in number. The majority of cases are those in which 
the workman, by his own carelessness, has caused the 
accident. To say this does not imply any special reck- 
lessness on the part of the workmen. Every one must 
know instances of how men, usually perfectly steady 
and wide-awake, will, in a moment of forgetfulness, 
do something which will bring on them the most terrible 
injuries. One may know exactly how to adjust a set of 
library-steps, and may have been accustomed to use thera 
with perfect safety for twenty years. Some day, however, 
it may happen that one is absurdly careless in their use, 
and the result is a tumble and a sprained ankle. This is 
the sort of thing which is liable to happen only on a larger 
scale in every factory. Men incur terrible injuries by 
what looks like deliberate folly. These cases are often, as 
Mr. Balfour pointed out, among the most pathetic that 
occur. But since no one is to blame but the injured man, 
no compensation can be claimed. Under the circumstances, 
it might be supposed that a Government anxious, as are 
the present Government, to stop the evils whieh arise 
when a workman is killed or injured, and yet no com- 
pensation can be claimed, would have done their best to 
encourage any agency under which compensation would 
be paid, no matter who caused the accident. Yet the 
present Government actually propose to discourage by law 
those agencies through which compensation has been paid 
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in all cases. They forbid employers and workmen to agree 
to substitute an insurance fund out of which compensation 
shall be paid in all cases, for the legal liability laid on the 
employer to pay whenever carelessness on his part, and no 
contributory negligence on the workman’s, can be proved 
in a court of law. Surely whatever else may be right, 
this must be wrong. No doubt, it would not be fair to the 
workman to allow the employer to shuffle off his respon- 
sibility by setting up an illusory scheme of insurance. 
But no one proposes to do this. Those who oppose the 
forbidding of contracting out have again and again 
declared, in the clearest possible way, that they would be 
willing to accept the strictest limitations and restrictions 
—restrictions which would make contracting out in every 
case more and not less beneficial to the working-men, and 
which would also secure the approval of the workers to any 
scheme proposed. As Mr. Balfour said, “ Limit your plan 
as you like, take care that there shall be no trade per- 
mitted to contract out of the Act where the men are 
incapable, from the circumstances of the trade, or from 
the special difficulties of their position, of giving a perfectly 
free, a perfectly untrammelled, and perfectly secret vote 
on this question ; insist that two-thirds of the men of any 
trade, under any employer, shall be required as a majority 
before any plan is adopted; take care that the voting 
shall {be by ballot, have the regulations of the ballot 
revised by the Board of Trade, multiply your precautions 
to any extent you please, but do not in the madness of 
your attempted reform destroy the method by which the 
inevitable shortcomings of the Government Bill may be 
supplemented, do not check the movement which is not 
for the benefit of the employers, not for the benefit of the 
capitalists, but primarily for the benefit of the operatives, 
and for those among the operatives who most need our 
aid, who most command our sympathy.” 

Mr. Balfour did good service in bringing out yet another 
feature of the proposals of the Government. People hardly 
realise how strongly those workmen who belong to in- 
surance funds cling to them, and how great will be their 
disgust and dissatisfaction if they are forbidden by law to 
enter into contracts which will induce the masters to 
support the insurance funds. According to Mr. Balfour’s 
calculations, there are half-a-million of our operative 
popalation—men, women, and children—who benefit by 
these voluntary arrangements, and who are “ passionately 
attached to them ;” who will not give them up until they 
are absolutely obliged to do so by Parliament, and who 
mean to fight for them to the last. ‘Do these men not 
deserve your sympathy ? Are these men whose interests 
are to be lightly cast aside, and are we, if we cast them 
aside, to do it in the supposed interest of the opera- 
tives of Great Britain?” That is the question which 
Mr. Balfour asked his constituency. It is one which 
the Gladstonian Party have determined to answer un- 
favourably; but if we mistake not, they are not in their 
answer representing the constituencies. The mass of the 
working-men want compensation for all injuries, and com- 
pensation which shall be obtained not after “ plodding 
with attorneys,” but automatically, and as a matter of 
course. They imagine that the new Bill is a step in 
this direction, and so support it; but if they realised 
that, on the contrary, it is a step backward, as far 
as automatic compensation is concerned, they would 
have nothing more to do with the measure. We must 
give yet one other quotation from Mr. Balfour’s masterly 
speech. It is from the passage in which he dealt with a 
specific instance of what would happen under the Bill— 
the case of the employés of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. “Are we,” he asked, “who live after 
all in a free country, are we deliberately going to say that we 
refuse to these men compensation for their injuries, which 
they otherwise would get? It really passes my under- 
standing.” “ Ought we,” he went on, “ to content ourselves 
with a Bill obviously imperfect, as the present Bill is, for 
dealing with all the injuries of workmen, without allowing 
voluntary arrangements to supplement it? If you think 
there should be no voluntary arrangements, then make 
your Bill perfect; have a system of universal insurance 
covering, if you please, all kinds of injuries to working- 
men. But if you elect deliberately to frame a law which 
can only compensate those injuries to which the workman 
himself has contributed nothing by his carelessness, a law 
under which the workman has got to go into Court and to 
prove his case before a jury, then I say a law so limited, 

















so circumscribed, so incapable of carrying out the fy) 
object which it is intended to meet, is one which we ought 
to permit voluntary associations tu supplement, if they can 
and wherever they can and however they can do it, (jp 







































































cumscribe your regulations so that there will be no abus o 
make what limitations you please on the principle I plea th 
for, but at all events do not bereave the men who value what th 
they have got, do not bereave them in the name of the work. . 
ing-men of this country of something they so highly valyo» § 
A more statesman-like handling of a great and important : 
subject than that afforded by Mr. Balfour’s speech coy)j > 
hardly be found. There is not a trace of party animyg jy r 
it; but every line is suffused with the larger and wide, W 
statesmanship—the sense of the responsibility which reg, . 
on those who make the laws which govern men. hj, be 
temper of mind affords an admirable contrast to that of th. he 
men, on both sides of the House, whose notion seems toh 
that law-making is a matter for very little trouble o ® 
consideration, and who are prepared, on any and eye re 
occasion, to knock together an Act of Parliament 4 ‘a 
prevent this or that fancied inconvenience. Mr. Balfoy int 
is neither for making nor breaking laws with a light heart, 
At the same time he is no mere non-posswmus Tory, : 
Whatever some of his followers may be, he is a true - 
Liberal, and, in the best sense of the word, a tre iil 
Democrat. ; 
pe 
THE ARREST OF JABEZ BALFOUR. « 
im may be some reason for the warning whic Pe 
Mr. Darling gave in the Times of Thursday. Un. ear 
doubtedly, Mr. Jabez Balfour does not at this moment § jhe 
stand well with the public. There is a disposition to ret 
assume that he is guilty of most, if not all, of the offences BF the 
alleged against him, which ill conforms to the maxim that to 8 
every man must be esteemed innocent until he is proved pris 
guilty. Nor can it be denied that this disposition may tem 
make it more difficult for him to obtain a fair trial. We plat 
do not think that it will have this effect, because, by the re} 
time the trial comes on, there will have been an ampl ‘ree 
interval for a reaction ; and those eminent leaders of public exis 
opinion, the gentlemen who compose the “ contents bills” invi 
of the evening newspapers, will have turned their attention 901 
to less hackneyed themes. Indeed, even if the trial wer real 
coming on next week, some people would probably ke The 
quite as much interested in demonstrating that the lend 
prisoner could not be convicted, as others would be it wer 
demonstrating the impossibility of an acquittal. Stil, it t 
Mr. Darling’s warning is timely and useful. In thes dire 
days of unrestrained publicity, there is an occasional te- vast 
dency to anticipate the convictions of accused persons mak 
which certainly needs checking. If Mr. Jabez Balfour ploy 
is tried and condemned by a hundred newspapers, the Bacco 
temper of the twelve jurymen who will eventually hare They 
to determine his guilt or innocence may conceivably a cle 
be more hostile than it would have been if they had gone repu 
into the box with perfectly open minds. So far as thisis duek 
the case, it makes a failure of justice possible, and against amor 
such a result we are bound to take every reasonable pre- In 
caution. It is permissible, however, to remark that if Mt js of 
Jabez Balfour is being unfairly treated by the Press, itit BF ticg] 
entirely his own fault. Willingness to regard an accuse B secy) 
person as innocent until he is tried, has, for a correlative, B crim 
willingness on the part of the accused person to be put B go 
on his trial. The natural instinct of a man who know § only 
that the charges against him are false would be to sek B digo 
the earliest opportunity of clearing his character. Thet B that 
have been cases, no doubt, of innocent men who, frow may 
conscious inability to produce the evidence necessaty” the , 
clear them, or from constitutional shrinking from tlt F more 
publicity inseparable from a criminal trial, have prefer! F But ; 
flight to surrender, and Mr. Jabez Balfour may be one®® yi , 
these exceptional beings. But if he is, he cannot fairly col F catas 
plain that the first impression of the public has gone ®§ and t 
decidedly against him. When an innocent man is drive F mism 
by whatever motive, to act as though he were guilty, it BF perso 
part of the consequent inconvenience that the world Will 
take the same view of his conduct that he apparenly§ possi] 
takes himself. the w 
Happily, however, it is quite possible to rejoice in MB consi 
Jabez Balfour’s arrest without in the least prejudging t’F be w; 
nature of his relations with the Liberator Society. Ff anxie; 
has taken refuge in a country with which, until now, "— amid 
have concluded no treaty of extradition. It seemed likel)f state, 





therefore, that the Argentine Government would refu# 
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to give up the fugitive; and that in one happy spot on 
the world’s surface men might forget the past, and date 
their new life from the moment of landing in their adopted 
home. In the case of any criminal act, this would be an in- 
convenient state of things, in the case of such criminal acts 
as are charged against Mr. Balfour, it would be especially 
inconvenient. The temptation to lay hands on other 

Je’s money, always great, is continually growing greater. 
Wealth, in becoming more diffused, has seemed to come 
more Within reach. Men chafe more against not having 
what many have, than against not having what only 
belongs toa few. More than this, wealth has become 
more enjoyable. It will buy far more than it could buy 
fifty years ago. There are a dozen ways of spending 
money in the nineties compared with what there were in 
the forties. Formerly, the self-made man had to content 
himself with the thought that his son would be admitted 
into society. Nowadays, there is no need for him thus 
to efface himself. His draft will be honoured as soon as 
presented. Moreover, the particular method of laying 
hands on other people’s money which is attributed to Mr. 
Jabez Balfour, has immense attractions of its own. It 
provides a series of stages which serve at once to facilitate 
and to disguise the progress in dishonesty. Even the 
most swindling societies may have had moments when 
their directors dreamed of legitimate business and fairly 
earned profits. In the history of all of them, perhaps, 
there have been occasions when it was in their power to 
return a part at least of the funds entrusted to them by 
their shareholders, if they could have brought themselves 
toacknowledge that the whole conception of the enter- 
prise had been mistaken. And then, in addition to these 
temptations, there is the further one, that a capable and 
plausible man can always count on securing as many 
respectable associates as he wants, and on being absolutely 
tree from any troublesome inquiries on their part. The 
existence of these convenient fellow-directors is a standing 
invitation not only to investors to put their money into 
so respectable a concern, but to the men who have the 
real control of the capital to play fast and loose with it. 
There seems to be no such thing as conscience where the 
lending of names is concerned. People who, if money 
vere given into their personal keeping, would account for 
it to the last farthing, have no scruple in becoming 
directors of a company which takes charge of money to a 
vast amount without even so much as an intention of 
making it their business to see how the money is em- 
ployed. They do not trouble themselves about the 
accounts. They are satisfied with a cooked balance-sheet. 
They never inquire whether dividends have been earned. 
aclever manager may enjoy the double advantage of their 
reputation and his own dishonesty. He gets his decoy- 
ducks, if not for nothing, at least for a very moderate 
amount in directors’ fees. 

_ Inview of these multiform temptations to dishonesty, it 
is of the utmost importance that the temptation of prac- 
tical immunity should not be added to them. There is no 
security against the detection of fraud ; the most sanguine 
crminal cannot persuade himself that he can for ever 
go on enriching himself at the expense of others. The 
only thing, therefore, that can deprive the prospect of 
discovery of its terrors, is the chance of getting away. If 
that is withdrawn, the vista of success, however long it 
may be, will always be closed by the prolonged agony of 
the examination before the Official Liquidator, and the 

More acute pain of the criminal trial which will follow. 
But if he has a chance of making good his escape, all this 
wil go for nothing. At the moment that precedes the 
catastrophe, just before doubt has passed into conviction, 
and the suspicion that the Company’s affairs have been 
Mismanaged is exchanged for the certainty that, for one 
Person at least, they have been managed only too well, it 

Will always be possible—at all events, it will always seem 

Possible—to slip away. With what has been saved from 

the wreck—and the wreck of many failures may yield 

considerable salvage to one—life in a new country will not 
be Without its enjoyments. Leisure and freedom from 
anxiety have great charms in a delightful climate, and 
amid surroundings which make indolence man’s natural 

state. It is worth while to run some risks when such a 

Prize as this is the reward of success. For some time 

past, it has seemed as though the Argentine Republic 

intended to guarantee this delightful security against 
arrest to all comers; and in proportion as we realise the 





force of the inducement to crime which this security 
affords, we shall appreciate the advantage of the Extradi- 
tion Treaty. 








THE “PALL MALL’S” CORRESPONDENCE ON 
PATHOS. 

HE Pall Mali’s challenge to beat its four illustrations of 

concentrated pathos was hardly very carefully conceived, 
and was certainly very carelessly taken up. It is né easy 
matter to select the one or two most pathetic lines of popular 
poetry, and certainly it could not be satisfactorily effected 
without a good deal of meditation on the qualities which 
excite in us that somewhat complex feeling. Of the quota- 
tions produced in the challenge there was but one,—the line 
from Virgil, “ Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore,”— 
that we should have thought at all worthy to sustain the weight 
of so audacious a defiance to surpass its pathos in any one 
or two lines; and there are only two or three of the very 
numerous answers to that defiance that seem to us to have 
touched the essence of the matter at all. The Pall Mall 
owns that it has failed in eliciting what it meant to elicit; 
and it failed, no doubt, partly from the off-hand and boastful 
tone in which the challenge was given, which may have had 
the effect of dispelling the special mood with which the asso- 
ciations of pathetic verse most naturally link themselves. 
The casting down of a glove, with an air of contempt for the 
persons challenged, is hardly likely to summon a crowd of 
pathetic emotions to the mind, and the original challenge 


of the Pall Mall was couched in that defiant tone whidgy 


stimulates rivalry and combativeness. Virgil is one of the 
most pathetic of poets, but even from Virgil, as it seems to 
us, the most pathetic of all the lines he wrote has not been 
quoted either by the original challenger or those who rushed to 
meet him in the lists,—‘ O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque 


finem.” \We do not think that the highest pathos was ever | 


reached without a double strand of feeling, in which grief and 


hope are closely mingled, and show now the darker and now } 
the brighter thread, like the glancing colours, if we may take | 


a very humble illustration, in a shot silk. One of the purest 
pieces of pathos in the language is contained in Hood’s litile 
poem, quoted by one of the correspondents, on his daughter’s 
deathbed :— 
“ Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died.” 
This contrast, this rapid transition between contrasted 
emotions that are always closely intertwined, is what consti- 
tutes the close connection between pathos and humour. 
Pathos gives you the yearning and the disappointment,—not 
usually final or fatal,—while humour gives you something 
of the same contrast from the point of view of one who is 
more occupied with the surprise and quaintness of the 
mocking hope, than with the pain of the disillusion. Hood 


es 


was at once so pathetic and so humorous because he was so ° 


great in catching these sharp contrasts of feeling in which 
the mere sense of surprise is uppermost at one time, and 
the shock of grief at another. The extravagant humonr is 
apparent when he narrates the close of Miss Kilmansegg’s 
career :— 
“In the morning they found her all alone, 

Dead and bloody and cold as stone; 

For the leg, the golden leg, was gone, 

And the golden bowl was broken.” 
But even there the last line is very near transforming comedy 
into tragedy. In the case of true pathos, the disillusion is 
not so violent, and it generally leaves,—in the case of the 
highest pathos it always leaves,—some wistful hope be- 
hind it; but the sense of loss is the main element, 
and the sense of mere amazement and disproportion is all 
merged in the smarting of the heart. Where is there 
pathos to equal that in the story of the Shunamite woman, 
whose child is just dead, and who, when Elisha sends his 
servant to ask, “Is it well with thee, is it well with thy 
husband, is it well with thy child?” answers simply, “It is 
well,” even while her heart is swelling with the passionate 
hope that Elisha’s power may restore what Elisha’s promise 
gave. There you have pathos at its highest, since both the 
grief and the hope are at their highest in her breast, and she 
knows not which of the two will conquer. Perhapsa still more 
perfect illustration of pathos is found in the marvellously 
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pathetic 126th Psalm, of which Thackeray made so wonderful 
a use in “ Esmond,” where Lady Castlewood hears it sung in 
the Cathedral anthem, and, suddenly raising her eyes, sees 
Henry Esmond, who has just returned from the war, sitting 
near her: “ When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, then were we like unto them that dream. Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter and our tongue with singing ; 
then said they among the heathen, ‘ the Lord hath done great 
things for them.’ Yea, the Lord hath done great things for us 
already whereof we are glad. Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 
as therivers inthe South. They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth on his way weeping bearing precious seed 
shall doubtless come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” The pathos there is exalted by the sudden change 
from devout gratitude to wistful hope. The Psalmist begins 
in the one strain, and then, remembering that though his hopes 
are high they are not yet fulfilled, and that there is much to 
suffer before they can be fulfilled, he passes to the prayer, 
“Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the rivers in the 
South,” and to the prophetic anticipations with which the 
psalm ends; and it is just this double strand of feeling, 
half joyful surprise, half wistful and trembling hope, that 
adapts the psalm so exquisitely to Lady Castlewood’s 
mood in Thackeray’s story. There is another instance in the 
Bible,—and this is referred to by one of the few corre- 
spondents of the Pall Mall who seem to understand the 
essence of pathos,—of the most exquisite pathos, David’s 
saying when he gives up mourning for the loss of his child, 
and returns to his ordinary duties: “I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.” That is not despair,—despair is 
not pathetic in the truest sense,—it is the sense of loss and 
longing mingled with melancholy or wistful hope that makes 
the purest pathos. 


To our minds, the great majority of the passages produced 
in the Pall Mall correspondence contain no pathos at all. 
Take, for instance, Landor’s verse as “ H. L. D.” quotes it :— 

“T strove with none, for none was worth the strife, 
Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life,— 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


That is an intellectual statement of the attitude of a self- 
contained mind, and has none of the complexity of feeling 
which is in the highest degree pathetic. Take even Goethe’s 
lovely verse :— 
“Meine Ruh’ ist hin, 

Mein Herz ist schwer, 

Ich finde sie nimmer 

Und nimmer mehr.” 

That is an exquisitely simple expression of grief and yearn- 
ing, but it has too little of the element of unquenched and 
wnquenchable hope in it to make it pure pathos :— 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,” 
is not pathetic at all. It has in it neither the element of 
unconquerable yearning, nor that of almost extinguished, and 
yet unextinguishable, hope. Again, what can have less of 
pathos in it than Mr. Henley’s powerful but angry invective 
against the past that was, for not having been the past that 
might have been :— 
“ Oh, the insufferable eyes of these poor might-have-beens, 
These fatuous ineffectual yesterdays ! ” 

In all true pathos there must be something of tenderness, 
something of the heart that yields. The heart that utterly 
rebels excites our pity, but not the sympathy which 
true pathos always stirs. Carlyle, in spite of his swva 
indignatio, often touched the springs of pure pathos. Yet 
no one has quoted the exquisite passage in which he takes 
leave of his task of writing Sterling’s Life: “There, visible to 
myself for some while, was a brilliant human presence, dis- 
tinguishable, honourable, and loveable, amid the dim com- 
mon populations; among the million little beautiful, once 
more a beautiful human soal, whom I, among others, recog- 
nised and lovingly walked with, while the years and the hours 
were” In those words, “ while the years and the hours were,” 
there is that passionate tone of yearning for what in this 
world is irrecoverable, and yet that gladness of remembrance 
which gives us the blending of the two emotions of gratitude 
and regret in a single and complex feeling of contrasted ele- 
«nents, and this constitutes the essence of pathos. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE OLD SQUIREs, 


HE present writer has never known any member of the 
family, he has never seen their house, and he has never 
lived in Warwickshire, yet it is with deep regret that he reags 
the announcement that the Lucys, of Charlecote, pressed } 
the times, are offering their estate for sale. Scores of other 
landowners are doing the same thing, but this is a notable 
break in the continuity of our history. Most of the squires 
of England, respectable or even dignified as they are, are 
unknown outside their counties—at least, as squires—byt 
this family has well-wishers throughout the world. In the 
farthest West of America, in the most remote settle 
ments of Australia, on South African plateaus, in Indian 
stations, wherever indeed the English language is spoken, 
there are a few who remember, and remember with pleasure, 
that the descendants of Mr. Justice Shallow, the squire who 
arrested Shakespeare for deer-stealing, still occupy their 
old domain, still possess it may be, some of the very trees 
against which the poet leaned as he watched the deer leap 
past. The incident was a curious incident from which to 
have derived a kind of fame; but it has so chanced to 
the Lucy family, and there is scarcely a place on earth 
where some one might not feel, as he reads the an. 
nouncement, that a link with Shakespeare will, for the 
English people, have been broken when the sale is complete, 
So little do we know of the personality of Shakespeare 
of all literary personalities the most interesting—that the 
continuity of Charlecote in the hands of a family which he 
certainly knew, seems to make him a little more real to the 
imagination. It helps us to feel that he did not live so long 
ago, or in a world very different from the existing one, that 
he was born among people just like ourselves, that he looked 
upon scenes which can hardly have been changed, that he 
must have felt when, by a few words, he avenged himself for 
ever, and yet, in avenging himself, left upon his victims a 
cachet of dignity, very much as we feel ourselves. Men ar 
learning to contemn such links with the past, or to 
quote them only as evidences of the superiority of the 
present; but we cannot but think that the links hare 
still their value. It is only, to begin with, from the 
past that we can gain experience, and experience teaches us 
all at least as much as that variety of day-dreaming which 
Radicals love,—day-dreaming of a world which may never 
come, and which, if it does come, we feel assured, they wil 
regard with a bitter sense of disappointment. There is 10 
one among us who would not be the better if he could get the 
country life of the Elizabethan time deeply into his conscious- 
ness, and acquire from it some of that strong calm which 
was the special note of its most fruitful mind. The continnel 
existence of the Lucys in Charlecote helps to the needful 
comprehension of the Shakespearian age, and we wish, there- 
fore, most heartily that they could have escaped the usual 
fate of their order, and have lasted another three hundred 
years at least, still in possession of their old park, still never 
rising, as the Lucys have never risen, above their position 4 
squires, and never sinking, as hitherto they have never sunk, 
in any way below it. It is a poor wish, the ambitious and 
the discontented will alike say, but those recurrent genet 
tions of unchanging gentlefolks, who did nothing, but simply 
were, held the place of features in the social landscape, and 
kept its identity intact. We do not know that a yew-tree 
ever does anything except exist; but its existence helps us 
realise what has been visible on that very spot, while gene! 
tions of flitting human beings have passed away withot! 
record. Is it so purely good that every hill should be cot 
cealed, as Box Hill will shortly be, in bricks and mortar, 
every valley be swept bare by a flood, which, even if t 
fertilises in the end, makes everything ugly for the time: 
We would not sacrifice the happiness of the people to prt 
serve an old family or an old institution, but if they 
coexist, that which is old may, merely by its continuanc 
impart to progress something of that mellowness and quiet 
which, we are bound to say, it is so apt to lack. We suppo® 
the American millionaire, who will probably buy Charlecote- 
certainly will buy it if its sellers have worldly wisdom enoug! 
to advertise the sale across the Atlantic—will revivify th 
neighbourhood, but he will spread around him also unrest 
and that sense of incongruity amidst which beauty disappe4 
It is vain, of course, to contend with a decree of destit} 
and that families should lose their visibleness seems to 
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caceaaan’ 
decreed by some inexorable law. One does not see why, if a 
family can endure in one place unchanged in rank for two 
pundred years—and of this there are a thousand examples— 
they should not endure for two thousand, and yet, in Europe 
at least, that never happens. With the possible exception of 
the Massimi of Venetia, whose pretensions are at least 
supported by an unbroken tradition, there is not one 
family in Europe which can assert, without ridicule, that 
it bas been clearly visible among its fellows from a 
period before the Christian era. Nevertheless, the ancient 
families cannot be proved all to have perished, and, reasoning 
from analogy, it is a little unreasonable to suppose they have 
alldone so. The law of sterility, which is supposed to operate 
against the great and luxurious, has not destroyed the line 
of the Mikados, or of the Indian “ Children of the Sun,” or 
of the Jewish Kohenaim, or of the humble Celts, who in 
gorners of Europe display every day the nature of ancestors 
whose history is lost in the night of time. But always in 
Europe some blow falls, be it from what the Irishman called a 
“hereditary custom of having no children,” or from violent 
dispossession, or from the operation of economic laws, and 
slowly or suddenly the family drops under and disappears. 
The practice of selling estates in England has never ended, 
and better antiquarians than ourselves could, we think, prove 
that in such sales there has been a certain periodicity, and that 
at times decided mainly by economic causes, though occa- 
sionally by political movements, there have been widely ex- 
tended changes in the ownership of the soil, and conse- 
quent visibleness in society. Not individual families, but 
entire strata of families, have “gone under,” and have been 
replaced by new ones. That happened in the early crusading 
times, during the Wars of the Roses, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in the early days of the House of Hanover—when city wealth 
began to breed—just before the Great War, when the landed 
class was wretchedly poor, and it is happening again now. 
Nobody notices or cares much, but we fancy the process is 
going on over an extraordinary area. No week passes 
without its new list of estates, with great houses on 
them, for sale, and, as the squires only sell under accumu- 
lated pressure, and necessarily at the very worst time 
for sellng—for if the time were a good one they could 
hold on—a sale generally implies ruin, and the loss of 
visibleness to the family which sells. This is not, we admit, 
invariably the case, precautionary sales by men who distrust 
the future and are tempted by liberal offers being numerous, 
put in the majority of instances the family disappears, it may 
eto the Continent, it may be to the Colonies, it may be, 
and most frequently is, to the cities where there are chances, 
and where the broken race under new circumstances and with 
a new kind of training often flourishes again. There are 
plenty of purchasers, though for economic reasons they pay 
usually low prices—the uncompleted sale of Savernake was a 
marked exception, but then that is a sort of principality—and 
they assume, and possibly, if Radicalism fails, as we think it 
will fail, in its effort to defy arithmetic, they will keep, much 
of the position of the old possessors. They are, we notice, 
almost invariably men of the cities flying from the dreary 
bustle of the mart, the factory, and the ship-yard; they pos- 
sess the surplus means which will enable them to tide over the 
present depression—it cannot last for ever in a country where 
thirty millions of people are standing on less than fifty-nine 
thousands of square miles—and they will probably remain 
in dignity and ease for the regular period, which we take to be 
about three centuries, when the unknown law at work will 
operate again, and send whole strata of them once more into the 
obscurity which we call disappearance. That is the rule, and 
contention, even literary contention, against natural laws is 
futile; but we venture to hope that even six hundred years 
hence a few of the new families of to-day will be found to 
have survived. Their permanence, their monotony of life, 
the quietness and fastidiousness which will have grown upon 
them, will, while it weakens many of them, have improved 
the type of the rest, and so have greatly benefited civilisation. 
‘The English world owes much, though voters do not think so 
now, to that ideal which we make concrete when we speak 
of an English gentleman. The new gentry will differ 
greatly from the old, will have much more, we fancy, of 
what we may call the Medicean type among them; but 
though they will raise Art to too high a place in life, they 
need not be the worse for that. One wonders if any one of 





them will ever come like the old squire of Charlecote in con- 
tact with a Shakespeare, and derive from that momentary 
touch a kind of immortality which, though not the best kind, 
or even a good kind, has, as we have before said, in the case of 
the Lucys affixed a kind of badge of honour to their names. 
The world, and not merely Warwickshire, knows that when 
Shakespeare was alive they were personages visible above the 
ruck, 


We suppose the Lucys, like the rest of their class, have 
failed to keep any records. That is, to our minds, one of the 
strangest facts of family history. There must be, at least, a 
thousand families in England, who, for centuries past, have 
expected to continue existing, to be fairly safe, and in enjoy- 
ment of leisure, to be well informed, and to be in all ways 
figures in English life, yet no family among them all has 
striven to record continuously the events, and the social 
changes, and the political driftings of the world around them. 
Such a record, kept even by one great county family for the 
past three hundred years, would now be invaluable; but no 
family, though many have preserved a hereditary taste for 
literature, has made the attempt to keep it. A few of them 
have kept their accounts, a few more their letters, and one or 
two valuable records of prices, but none have kept a true 
record of passing history on the plan, let us say, of the 
“Annual Register,” jotting down always the news they 
heard, and once a year reducing it to order. The trouble 
need not have been great, for they had always clerks 
about, and chaplains, and ladies sick with want of com- 
pulsory occupation ; and ‘yet they never attempted a work 
which would have preserved them from even the chance of 
oblivion. Individuals among them did something of the kind, 
their records, however, usually being lost or burnt, or allowed 
to rot; but no race ever did, and it is the work of a race, not 
of an individual, for which the world now sighs. Imagine if 
every Lucy since Shakespeare had recorded, or induced his 
chaplain to record, month by month, and year by year, what 
he heard and said and knew of the life around him, even if it 
were only the life of Warwickshire! Think of the bidding 
among the great libraries and the publishers of two continents 
for those precious records,—why, they would almost be worth 
Charlecote at an auction! No family has, however, had the 
foresight to make the effort, and it is now almost too late, 
for unless a race happened to stand for a hundred years close 
to the centre of affairs—the owners of Woburn and Chats- 
worth have done that—their records would hardly be so 
valuable as those which the newspapers may, and probably 
will, succeed in preserving. We do not envy the historian 
with a file of the Times for the nineteenth century before him ; 
but still, if he gives his life to it, he will know a great deal, 
and, except as regards the motives of action, his knowledge 
will not, if he collates the evidence, be very grossly inaccurate. 
The literary opportunity of the county families has, in truth, 
been missed; but still, we cannot but think that if they could 
continue, something of charm would be preserved for our 
social life. 





A GREAT FUR SALE. 


ORE than three millions of the skins of fur-bearing 
animals were last week sold in four days by public 
auction from the stores of Sir Charles Lampson, at College 
Hill, in the City of London. English, Germans, Russians, 
Austrians, Poles, Canadians, and Americans were there to 
buy, and the skins were sold, paid for, and on their way to 
half the countries and capitals of Europe before the week was 
ended. 1,528,000 skins of the musquash were sold on Friday 
between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., and the day’s work concluded 
with a competition for “ sundries,” comprising hides of tigers, 
lions, lynxes, and many of the rarest creatures to be seen at 
the Zoological Gardens’ menagerie. At the risk of swamping 
the sense of proportion by figures, we give the names and 
numbers of some of the skins, which, through all changes of 
fashion, have been prized since man first turned hunter, and 
are now on their way to the farriers from this one gigantic 
store:—6,550 bears’ skins, black, brown, and grizzly; 20 
Polar bears’; 1,460 beavers’ skins; 2,647 Russian sables of 
the most costly kind; half-a-million Australian and 120,000 
American opossum-skins, and twice that number of skunks’ 
and racoons’; 36,000 marten or American sables; 150,000 
minks’; 3,000 wolf-skins, and some 20,000 cvats of red, 
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white, Asiatic, and even of the tiny “Kitt” foxes, does 
not exhaust the list. Wallaby, kangaroo, chinchilla, hair- 
seal, monkey, lamb, and wolf skins swell the total in 
tens of thousands. The Hudson’s Bay Company hold 
a rival sale of equal calibre; and in March, the winter catch, 
of greater quantity and finer quality, will be gathered and 
dispersed in the City with the same rapidity, and with more 
eager competition by the fur-loving Russians and Poles. 
Viewed only as an example of commercial organisation, 
these sales are a credit to the City. Those who have spent a 
lifetime in their purchase and preparation, find an endless 
interest in the furs themselves. You can smell them a street 
off—an odour of camphor loaded with a faint, heavy savour— 
xuowros, like the fat of sacrifice; for the lofty warehouse is 
packed on every story, from floor to ceiling, with the undressed 
skins. The myriad hides of the smaller animals, the musks 
and musquash, beavers and sables, opossums and martens, are 
simply stripped from the body of the animal and turned inside 
out,—drawn off like a glove, and so lie flat, except the sables, 
which are fastened in bundles by a strip of raw reindeer-hide 
passed through the muzzles. Stacked in iron racks from floor 
to ceiling, and divided by partitions, each “lot” is numbered, 
and scheduled in the sale-catalogue according to its quality 
and condition, and sample bundles, duly marked, hang in rows 
at a convenient height for the inspection of the buyers. In 
the catalogue of sale, a volume of narrow folio of two hundred 
pages, the quality of each “lot” is marked with scrupulous 
care, with notes, where needed, stating that the skins are 
damaged by shot, unusually large or small, dark or pale, 
woolly or rough, or “cubs,” in the case of bears, dyed or 
stained, choice, poor, middling, or specimen skins. It is the 
fairest sale in the world, a model of lucid order. It seems at 
first that no one looks at the skins at all except the porters, 
who are packing and pressing them into bales. Men come 
staggering down the stairs under shaggy piles of wolf-skins, 
with the grinning heads clustered round their ears, or stamp 
on piles of bear-hides between upright columns of steel; but 
no one scans the shelves where the furs lie doable-stacked, 
like books in a warehoused library. Then, of all incongruous 
jumbles of thought, the mind travels back to Lord’s Cricket- 
ground. Figures in long white-linen coats, and tall silk 
hats, the traditional costume of the cricket umpire, are 
standing at tables piled with furs, but instead of the bats- 
man’s “blazer” under their arms are tucked bundles of 
sable, marten, and beaver. They are buyers and merchants, 
inspecting samples, and guarding their broadcloth in white 
smocks. Judgment is passed, not only by the quality of the 
fur, to which the catalogue is almost a sufficient guide, but 
by the soundness and texture of the skin itself; and the dry, 
yet still oily skins, hide outwards, are fingered, scanned, and 
criticised with the deftness and certainty born of long ex- 
perience. These raw skins often bear curious marks from the 
hands that first stripped them from the mink or musquash in 
the fur-countries. Laconic Indian letters are found scratched 
or painted on the skins, sometimes in picture-writing, like the 
Indian letter transcribed by Marryat in his “Settlers in 
Canada;” more often the Indian message is written in 
Roman characters; and occasionally words of Old French, 
the legacy of the days of Montcalm, are recognised among 
the greetings sent by the Indian hunter to the trader or the 
tribe. The bundles of sables are examined skin by skin. But 
these are worth £5 to £40 apiece, and can hardly be judged 
by sample. The very finest and choicest sables have a 
natural bloom and lustre incomparable among furs, and 
need neither dressing nor art to enhance their beauty. 
At the rooms of the International Fur Stores in Regent 
Street, £500 is asked for a bundle of ten incomparable 
sable-skins, which are neither tanned nor dressed, but 
merely strapped tozether by the reindeer thong, as they 
left the hands of the merchant at Nijni Novgorod. Seul, 
beaver, und musquash skins in the rough state are very 
different from the finished fur. All that is visible is;the raw 
hide flattened, and an inner lining of fur at the extremities ; 
even this is not like the glossy lining or trimming of a coat 
or jacket, but covered with long dull hair, which must be 
plucked off by the furrier. Opossum, fox, and racoon skins 


need little but the currier’s process to be fit for wearing. 
The half-million of opossum-skins in the stores showed only 
a glimpse of the grey soft fur within; they are mere dry 
From the pic- 


hides, with an almost invisible fur lining. 
o 





tee 
turesque point of view, the fox-skins are pre-eminent jn the 
warehouses. Whole groves of the soft and deep furs of 
the red fox—not the English brown-red reynard, but g 
beautiful warm-tinted mass hang from the ceilings of the 
passages. Myriads of white and grey fox-skins with 
blackish tips are piled round the walls, and thousands of 
pendent “ brushes,” im diminishing perspective, are seen, 
down the vista of the galleries. Bear-skins, except the 
rare and coveted pelts of the great Polar species, are 
purely commercial article. Yet the sight of rooms.fyl} 
of the skins of brown and black bears, dry, dusty, and dig. 
hevelled, need not suggest contempt for a fur which, properly 
dressed and taken in good condition, makes the warmest 
wrapping known, except the malodorous sheep-skin. Among 
the few dressed furs on sale were half-a-dozen exquisite coats 
of the skin of the Thibetan lamb, dressed in China, pure 
silky-white without, soft within as chamois-leather, ang 
white as parchment. The Chinese tiger must be a far 
commoner and much larger animal than is generally sup. 
posed. Fourteen of these skins hung in an upper room, 
splendid in colour, and of the deepest and richest fur. One 
of the finest skins of the Northern tiger ever seen in this 
country now hangs in the International Fur Stores in Regent 
Street. In its present condition, stretched and dressed, it 
measures 14 ft. from the nose to the tip of the tail, and the 
coat is almost as woolly as a bear’s. In the March sales of 
last year, two hundred and fifty tiger-skins were sold. Lions’ 
skins are scarce. It is said that the Chicago Exhibition caused 
a “boom” in lion-hides, and sent them up to fancy prices, 
Among the uncatalogued curiosities were a pair of splendid 
python-skins, and several specimens of an unnamed, but 
beautiful, grey fur, with a rich patch of chestnut in the 
centre, which a visit to the Zoo identifies as those of the rare 
Diana monkey. 

Not a fur finds its way into the saleroom. The semi-circle 
of buyers who throng the desks, with the bulky catalogues 
before them, might be listening to a scientific lecture, or 
assisting at some religious function, conducted in musical 
monotony by the auctioneer. The bids are made by nods, 
or waves of the pen, and two pairs of practised eyes, on either 
side of the seller, ceaselessly scan their allotted section of the 
benches, and repeat the bids, which are caught and meehani- 
cally reproduced by the broker. The business is too rapid 
and too serious to allow of talk. But much exchange of news, 
views, and furs takes place later; and the chat after the 
January and March sales in London will find an echo in the 
lodges of the Indians and Esquimaux from Vancouver to 
Hudson’s Bay, and among the Tartar youarts and reindeer 
sledges from the Ural to Kamtchatka. “The mystery of the 
fur trade,” writes the manager of the great Regent Street 
firm, in his admirable pamphlet on the uses of furs, “has 
disappeared before the development of commerce. ‘The 
trappers and hunters are no longer ignorant savages, ready 
to sell the skins, which they have obtained with toil and 
peril, for beads or blankets or tobacco, at only a fraction of 
the true value. They no longer barter on the principle that a 
musket is worth as many skins as will, when piled close, be 
the height of the weapon from stock to muzzle; and the days 
are past when enormously long-barreled pieces were therefore 
manufactured expressly for the North American market.” 

NATURE’S GARDENS. 

[ E must be a stony-hearted man indeed that at some 

time or other has not loved a garden. The word itself 
conjures up vistas of delight, sunny walks in autumn ané 
winter, the first blossoming of aconite or snowdrops in early 
spring, shady lounges in summer under honey-scented limes 
or broad-leafed horse-chestnuts. Lately Mr. Alfred Austin 
has painted for us in living words, “‘ The Garden that I love,” 
and we read the description with delight, because his pages 
find echoes in our own hearts. There are leaves turned down 
here and there in the shut volumes of most lives, that open at 
memories of gardens we also have loved. There are childish 
efforts to begin with, little untidy patches, where seedlings 
sown too thickly compete with straggling roses and geraniums, 
and one lanky poppy is treasured as a rarity, and wept over 
when the wind scatters its glories, and the petals lie, a little 
heap of crimson curly shavings, at the foot of the stem. 
Later on comes the garden which seemed to be Paradise for @ 
time, for we watched the sunny moments pass on the sun-dia) 
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«ith one whom we leved, until Time, casting his shadow, 
poreaved us of those happy hours, and the frosts of winter 
fell.on us. 

Itis net given to many people to possess fair corners of 
the world such as Mr. Austin depicts. The dwellers in towns 
have to put up with borrowed or stolen joys; they have to 
iook throgh railings with envy at the cool shadows on the 
oreen lawns, and gaze longingly at the paths that disappear 
yi invitingly under tall trees. As a rule, the townsfolk see the 
country after the early freshness of spring has gone, when the 
leaves are sun-dried and wind-blown, and the hedges are 
powdered with fine white dust, much as the town beauties 
powder their cheeks with poudre de Ninon when the first 
bloom of yeuth has passed away. But for the wayfaring 
men, and the dwellers in cities, Nature has provided gardens. 
She has clethed unseen rocks with creeping tendrils of green, 
and planted ferns and spleenwort and ivy linaria in nooks and 
crannies of old walls, and trailed long arms of honeysuckle 
and dog-rose over the hedges. There is a particular wood 
in a western county that has always seemed like an 
enchanted garden to the present writer. It is entered from 
the high-read by a mysterious door in an ancient mossy 
wall, and lies on the sloping side of a field where black 
cattle lift their great horns and stare at intruders, and 
in the far distance is a glimpse of the sea. In a brook 
at the foot of the hill, long hartstongue-ferns nod at their 
reflections, and beyond, in the wide meadow where the 
brook becomes a marsh, cuckoo-flowers lift their pale heads, 
and marsh-marigolds scatter their golden cups. In April, 
when the steep stone stile has been climbed that leads intu the 
heart of the wood, there are patches of anemones to be found, 
—wind-fiowers, the children call them; there are primroses, 
too, and tall spiky orchises and golden celandines, and here 
and there tussocks of daffodils. In May, the steep sloping 
banks, under the tender green and brown of the larch and 
beech-trees, are a dazzling carpet of blue where the sunlight 
fallein long shafts between the tree-trunks. There is not 
one bare place, not one soiled or betrodden patch, the blue- 
bells cover the face of the earth with an azure veil. A wild 
ckerry-tree has been blown over in a winter storm; but the 
roots are still in the earth, and year by year the prostrate 
boughs are covered with a wealth of delicate blossoms, 
faintly scented, and falling on the ground when shaken 
like soft snowflakes. The cuckoos answer one another over- 
head; there is a hole high up in an ivy-bound beech; it 
is the work of the green woodpecker sitting on the bough 
close by. 

4 month later, and the sandy burrows by the sea are 
covered with low-growing, sweet, thorny roses; in the 
marshy corners are yellow iris and bog-myrtle; and in the 
hedgerows, among the ferns, are ragged-robins and tall nod- 
ding foxgloves. (Nature is very lavish with her materials. 
There is a certain tract of wood in a couaty close to London 
where the ground is intersected with shallow gravel-pits, and 
in July tke sides and hillocks and banks of those sandy pits 
are clethed with foxgloves, a nodding regal array of colour, 
blossoming unkeeded and uncared for, reaching as far as the 
eye can see.) 

There is a particular garden that has often delighted the 
present writer, on the edge of a cliff overlooking the sea. It 
is only a smail piece of waste ground sloping abruptly down to 

a sheer precipice, but it is covered in the summer with masses 
of pink, white, and blue flowers, placed so regularly that any 
one would think it had been laid out by a skilful gardener. 
The pink and white masses are valerian, the blue is viper’s- 
bugloss, and among the blue are a few dazzling scarlet 
poppies. The sun shines brilliantly on the varied colours, on 
the yellow sand beyond, and the sparkling sea. There is a 
literature of the garden now, and an old-fashioned jargon, 
and there are landscape gardeners who will fit you with yew- 
hedges, and formal gardens, and pergolas, and pleasaunces vy 
the yard; but for the man who can afford none of these, Nature 
has done her best, with the help of sunshine and fresh air, to 
show him that she is the most skilful gardener of them all. 
Spring, and summer, and autumn, we come upon traces of her 
untiring work, and we may gather her blossoms, tenderly not 
cuthlessly, and she will show her gratitude by blooming with 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—— 
A PROGRESSIVE INCOME-TAX. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SpECTATOR.’’] 

Srtr,—In your article in the Spectator of January 20th, on 
the Radicals’ financial proposals, you ask, “Are they 
going to tax Lord Rothschild’s Consols more than John 
Smith’s ?” and “ Is the poor holder of five shares to be taxed 
less than the rich holder of five thousand?” Supposing the 
answer to these questions to be in the affirmative, you go on 
to inquire, “ How is the price of shares ever to be settled P” 
and assert “it would vary according to the Income-tax return 
of every buyer.” 

Have you not entirely overlooked the fact that incomes 
under £150 are at the present time exempt from Income-tax, 
and that incomes between £150 and £400 are not taxed on the 
first £120? Smith, with a total income of £149, is not subject 
to taxation on his Consols or company dividends; Brown, 
with a total income of £150, pays about 1.43d. in the pound; 
Jones, with £280, pays 4d.; Robinson, with £399, pays 4.894. ; 
and Lord Rothschild, with £400 (or more), pays 7d. Yet no 


| one ever heard of the prices of stocks and shares ever varying 


with the Income-tax returns of every buyer. Why should 
they ? 

Those who imagine that an Income-tax which should be 
progressive on incomes over, as well as under, £400 is incom- 
patible with the existing method of levying the tax as near as 
possible to the source of income, are living ina fool’s paradis: « 
At present, the tax is deducted at the highest rate from alt 
dividends, and those who can show that they are entitled to 
exemption or abatement have the amount overpaid refunded 
to them by Somerset House. If progression were introduced 
in the case of incomes over £40, the amounts refunded by 
Somerset House would be rather more numerous and con- 
siderably larger than at present, but no change in the 
machinery of collection would be necessary. The advocates 
of progression have long been aware of this.—I am, Sir, &c., 

24 St. Giles’s, Oxford. Epwin CANNAN. 

[We do not agree. The appeals would be interminable.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Permit me, as the only official representative in England 
of the Parliament of Religions, to correct some serious errors 
into which you have fallen. In the first place, you say “ The 
Anglican Church stood silently aloof.” Ithink that I rightly 
express the views of the Anglican Communion when I regard 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States as 
indissolubly united to the Established Church of England; 
and I would point out that the Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, 
Bishop of Kentucky, and the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D., of 
the Protestant Episcopal Seminary of New York, represented 
this Church; whilst one section, at any rate, of the Estab- 
lished Church of England was represented by the Rev. the 
Hon. Canon Fremantle and the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Your 
next error is in stating that Judaism was apparently not re- 
presented by a Rabbi. A reference to the “ Table of Con- 
tents” in the volumes which have been supplied to you, will 
tell you that Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, of Chicago; Rabbi Isaac 
M. Wise, of Cincinnati; Rabbi Joseph Silverman and Rabbi 
G. Gottheil, of New York, were personally present, and de- 
livered addresses; while valuable papers were contributed by 
Rabbi K. Kohler, Rabbi Kohut, and Rabbi H. Pareira Mendes, 
of New York. 

The representation of Buddhism was much stronger than 
you say. There were five Buddhist priests from Japan, 
instead of four, and two laymen, while H. Dharmapala, 
general secretary of the Maha-Bodhi Society of India, was 
present as the official representative of the Southern Buddhist 
Church. Several papers were also sent, among these being 
one from H.R.H. Prince Chandarat Chudbadharn, a brother 
of the present King of Siam, upon “Siamese Buddhism.” 
Islam was not represented in the sense of active participation 
by Mahommedans from India. There was one present on the 
platform on the opening day, but the argument on the faith 
of Islam was essayed by an American convert to that faith, 
Mabommed Russell Alexander Webb. You are again wrong 
in saying that there was no representative of Hindooism. 
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Swami Vive Kananda, a Hindoo monk, made the journey to 
Chicago to present the tenets of Hindooism; besides which 
several voluminous papers were sent, notably one from the 
well-known Manilal N. Dvivedi, of Nadiad, a scholar well 
known to Sir Edwin Arnold. 

I am convinced that the editorial sense of justice which has 
always marked the columns of the Spectator will secure the 
publication of these corrections from one who esteems it the 
greatest privilege of his life to have been associated with that 
remarkable gathering which will go down to history as the 
world’s “ Parliament of Religions.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM PIPE. 
[ We meant by the Anglican Church, the Church of England. 


For the list of those present we trusted an apparently full 
list in the Daily News.—Ep. Spectator. | 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN DOCTORS. 

[To rue EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.’ } 
Sir,—As many women desire to study medicine with a view 
to missionary work, and are unable to do so in consequence 
of the expenses of professional education, I shall be glad if 
you will allow me to make known to your readers that a lady, 
much interested in the subject, has just given two scholarships 
to this school of the value of £100 and £50 respectively. The 
first of these will pay the whole expenses of a student, both 
at school and hospital, and the second will reduce these 
expenses by half. All particulars can be obtained from the 
secretary at this school. 

Iam glad of this opportunity to acknowledge the debt our 
school already owes to the Spectator, as in response to a letter 
of mine printed in your columns about two years ago, an 
endowment of the value of £1,000 was bestowed on it by Mr. 
Cropper for the foundation of a perpetual scholarship for the 
education of Hindoo ladies who desire to complete their 
medical studies in this country, and to obtain a British 
diploma. It is difficult to conceive a more valuable and fruit- 
ful act of generosity.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

SopH1a JEx-BLAKE, M.D. 

Edinburgh School of Music for Women, 

Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, January 20th. 





*CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF ST. MARY’S, 
READING. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’} 
Srr,—May I be permitted to point out two slight inaccuracies 
which occur in your interesting and favourable review, in the 
Spectator of January 20th, of the ‘“ Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of St. Mary’s, Reading”? The writer of the notice refers in 
one or two passages to the “ parish of Reading,” whereas the 
ancient organisation of the town was distributed between the 
three parishes of St. Giles, St. Lawrence, and St, Mary. 
Under, I think, the same misapprehension, your reviewer 
speaks of “ the interest attaching to the records of a parish 
which saw the boyhood of Laud.” While it may not be un- 
reasonable to hope that the great Archbishop saw, in his 
youth, something of what went on in the neighbouring Church 
and Parish of St. Mary, the interest, in all that concerns him, 
attaches rather to the Parish of St. Lawrence, in which he 
was born, and to the Church of St. Lawrence, at whose font 
he was baptized. Of these two matters, the first refers of 
course to purely local matters, the second is, perhaps, of more 
general interest. But it is due to the two other ancient 
parishes of Reading that I should ask you to accept this dis- 
claimer. Neither point, however, affects in any way the value 
and importance of your review of our book,—a review 
peculiarly gratifying to those engaged upon what is, at times, 
a rather discouraging work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis N. A. GARRY. 
St, Mary’s Vicarage, Reading, January 22nd, 1894. 


POETRY. 


LAKELAND ONCE MORE.* 
REGION separate, sacred, of mere and torrent and mountain, 
Garrulous, petulant beck, sinister, glooming tarn ; 
Haunt of the vagabond feet of my ever-reverting fancy, 
Haunt and home of my heart, Cumbrian vales and fells ; 














* Copyright. Macmillan and Co, 1894, 














Yours of old was the beauty that rounded my hours with a 
nimbus, 

Tender and magical light, touching my youth with bloom; 

You were my earliest passion, and think you my faith shal} 
falter ? 

Yea, when Helvellyn is low; yea, when Winander is dry! 

For had I not dwelt where Nature but prattled familiar. 
language, 

Prose of the hedges and lanes, trite in theme as in word ? 

Here she spake to my spirit in lofty and resonant numbers, 

Rhythms of epical mood, silences great as her song. 

Years unto years have been gathered, and life hati been ful}! 
and rapid; 

Hither and thither blown, east and west have I fared; 

Watched in jewelled midnight the Mediterranean twinkling; 

Watched, from Como’s wave, pinnacled summits on fire; 

Heard the tempest beleaguer the bases of savage Tantallon; 

Heard the thundering tide crash at Tintagel’s feet ; 

And fair and stormy fortune my pinnace of life hath 
weathered, 

Shocks of calamity borne, shattering onsets of joy : 

Mine hath been good unstinted, and mine full portion of 
evil ; 

Friendships mine and hates, love and a little fame; 

But ever to you I return, O land in whose mountain portals 

Rustles my past like leaves, mémories brush me like wings, 

Meets me my alien phantom, the self that is dead and 
vanished, 

Echoes meet me and dreams, shades that sigh and depart; 

And ever, O meres and valleys, an aureole haunts yon of 
roselight, 

Glamour of luminous hours, wraith of my passion of old, 

And the brows of eternal Helvellyn are flushed with a virginal’ 
rapture, 

Lit with the glow of my youth, crimsoned with dawn of my 
day. 

. WILLIAM WATSON, 





A TRANSLATED EPIGRAM. 





[“The Perey Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of Poetry was 
established in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in 1889, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, in memory of their son, 
Percy Graeme Turnbull.’—Preface to Professor Jebb’s Growth 
and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. (Macmillan.) ] 





To this volume, which contains the Percy Turnbull Lectures 
for 1892, Professor Jebb has prefixed the following epigram :-— 


IN MEMORIAM. 
PERCY GRAEME TURNBULL. 
NATUS EST MAII DIE VICESIMO OCTAVO A.D. MDCCOLXXVIIE. 
OBIIT FEBRUARII DUODECIMO A.D. MDCCCLXXXVII, 
Ola mply avOnoat pddov dAAUTAL, eLeuapavOns, 
elapos 008 évdrou Bnddy auenpduevoss 
cov 5¢ xdpiv Movoats, dodnis aos epxeTat Hpos, 
dapa map’ evoeBewy mporpeperat yovewy. 
TRANSLATION. 
Thou fadedst, as a rose before it flowers, 
Ere thy niath spring; but when the spring-tide flowers 
Year after year return, for thy sweet sake 


Thy parents to the Muse this offering make. 
A. dC. 








BOOKS. 


A Ac 
LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
We have had an unusually large supply of biographies 
of late years, and especially of biographies, or published 


| correspondence, of the men whom the Oxford Movement had’ 
much to do in making what they were. 
| Dr. Pusey, W. G. Ward, J. B. Mozley, Archbishop Tait have 


Cardinal Newman,. 


all been presented in separate works; while the vivid and 
picturesque biographical sketches in Dean Church’s Oxford 
Movement have still further helped to make the figures of the 
men of that time living and real to us. In some respects Dean 
Stanley’s Life must be allowed to be almost unique, not only 





* The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. By Rowland 
E. Prothero, with the co-operation and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley. 
Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray, 
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among the works we have named, but in our biographical 
literature. To use a man’s letters as the staple of biographical 
material is common enough. Stanley himself produced an 
admirable specimen of such a method in his “ Life” of Arnold. 
And more recently we have had a deeply interesting, if prolix 
and unwieldly, example of such a work in Pusey’s “ Life.” 
Again, autobiographical or biographical reminiscence we 
have in abundance. Cardinal Newman and Dean Church 
have dealt with the Oxford Movement from this point of view. 
And we have plenty of journals, as Carlyle’s or Sir Walter 
Scott’s, giving contemporary notes of a life, or of portions of a 
life. But the special—we had almost said the extraordinary— 
interest of Stanley’s biography is due to a characteristic which 
comes under none of these categories. The letters of Newman, 
or of Arnold, or of Mozley, or of Pusey—though in the first 
two instances they show a force of character and mind which 
Stanley’s do not—are, in different degrees, wanting in the 
characteristic, which made Stanley’s letters so valuable for 
biographical purposes. Stanley, from the earliest days of his 
boyhood, viewed each scene of his own career, as it passed 
before him, with a keen sense of the poetry and dramatic 
interest of life, and at once wrote an account of it to those 
who cared for him, with a vividness and picturesqueness 
rarely either attempted or achieved. Thus we have at once 
the accuracy of a contemporary journal, and the vividness 
which generally belongs only to retrospects and biographies, 
written in view of a life taken as a whole, and necessarily 
far less trustworthy in details. In short, Stanley was in 
some sense his own Boswell. 


But this characteristic of Stanley’s letters is not from 
every point of view a matter for praise. The defects of his 
mind and character, and even of the letters themselves, have 
a share in it. The masculine force of Arnold’s convictions, 
his anxiety to impart them to others, the very intensity of his 
prejudices, give backbone to his letters, which we do not find 
in the pages before us. The mere picturesqueness of life, 
which is so much to the biographer or narrator, cannot be so 
much to the greatest actors. Had Stanley been stronger, or 
greater, his letters would hardly have had the special quality 
of which we speak. 

Again, the subtlety of Newman’s letters, their delicate self- 
introspection, their revelation of internal struggle, are 
qualities, and not defects. Yet they make them less valuable 
for mere picturesque biography than Stanley’s. Newman 
dwells far more than Stanley on aspects of life which are only 
partially available for biographical purposes. And another— 
perhaps the highest—characteristic of Newman’s letters 
finds no counterpart in Stanley’s. Newman’s letters are 
adapted with peculiar delicacy to the mind of each of his 
correspondents. It is almost true to say that he never wrote 
to any two people in the same way. He had a sense, rarely 
surpassed, of the difference between mind and mind; of the 
prepossessions and prejudices which must be allowed for in 
addressing each; of the special capacity of each, and of its 
limitations. This quality is entirely absent from Stanley’s 
letters. Speaking of his conversations with Bunsen in the 
year 1840, he says: “They were facilitated, as mine always 
are, by the presence of a third person, Tait.” This sentence 
appears to us to illustrate the nature of his letters. Though 
written to one, they might be written to any one, or to many. 
They took the common measure of many minds. They 
avoided the finest and subtlest thinking which can only be 
addressed to one. They are eminently suited to the general 
reader. Graphic narrative is, as we have said, their leading 
characteristic. Reflection we have; but little of that most 
intimate kind of mental and spiritual reflection which, while 
painfully interesting to a few, is wearisome to the many, if 
described at great length. We refer not to such private 
thoughts as would be out of place ina biography, but to the 
records of mental history which we cannot but feel to have 
been the truest part of the life of such different men as 
Newman and Carlyle. That Stanley had no such history we 
are far from asserting; but its place was secondary as com- 
pared with the drama of the march of the external events he 
witnessed, which was so absorbing to him. His letters 
illustrate his own candid estimate of himself in early 
Oxford days. In spite of his unusual supply of imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm, he taxed himself with “want of depth 
of feeling,” and spoke of himself as “not Qiao; to any” of 
his friends, but “only dpzcxo¢ to all.” We should say the 








same of his letters. They are the best conceivable speci- 
mens of letters interesting to all. But they never attain to 
that communication of individual soul to individual soul 
which is perhaps the highest quality of letter-writing. 

We may select almost at random—for, in the first volume, 
at all events, there is hardly a dull line in the letters— 
illustrations of what we have attempted to describe. Here is 
his account, when a boy of fourteen, and a Rugbean of a 
year’s standing, of his winning the prize for an essay on 
“ Sicily and its Revolutions ”:— 


“ Dear Mary, dear good people at home. ..... I have got the 
prize. I can scarcely believe it while I tell you! Now for the 
account of it...... I was sitting at breakfast in my study, 
half through my first cup of tea. The door burst open, and a 
friend of mine appeared breathless with haste. I trembled, and 
after talking about one who was likely to get it, he said: ‘ You 
have got it.’ Idid not eat very much more...... I was very, 
very glad, but still I thought it might have been a mistake. 
Bole mers On the same afternoon, as I was running home from 
school, a ery of ‘ Stanley to Dr. Arnold’ reached my ears. I turned, 
and bursting through the outstretched arms, and ‘ You have 
got it,’ stood before Dr. Arnold. He said he congratulated me 
on having gained the prize. Oh! what a moment! and when 
I came out, such a shaking of hands, such congratulations. There 
is a German sentence which we had in our lesson the other day, 
which is : ‘ My heart laughs in my body.’ That is just my feeling.” 


His Rugby life was a series of extraordinary triumphs. 
He was, moreover, what a successful student is not always, 
extremely popular. This is the more remarkable, considering 
his total inaptitude for games. His character and pluck, 
however, made him as popular with the boys as he was with 
the masters, and one cannot resist a glow of sympathy, even 
at this distance of time, as one reads his account of Dr. Arnold’s 
words on his last great day at school, after he had won the 
Balliol Scholarship :— 


“When I went up for the last of my six prizes, Dr. Arnold 
stood up and said: ‘Stanley, I have now given you from this 
place every prize that can be given, and I cannot let it pass with- 
out thanking you thus publicly for the honour you have reflected 
upon the school not only within these walls, but even already at 
the University.’ The applause was great, and so ended my Rugby 
career with the most glorious hour I have ever had.” 


His keen dramatic appreciation of all that recalled what 
was great in history—which is shown even in the record of 
his tour on the Continent as a boy of twelve—is instanced by 
scenes representing very different interests, with some of 
which he had little personal sympathy. If Palestine, from one 
point of view, and Athens from another, naturally intoxicated 
him with historical enthusiasm, a peculiarly impressionable 
nature is shown in his account of the effect of the coronation 
ceremony on him; and still more remarkable are the sensa- 
tions he experiences on his first sight in 1841 of Pope Gregory 
XVI., considering the very definite anti-Roman bias whica 
is evident in him almost throughout his life. After some 
weeks spent in Rome, in almost exclusive absorption in its 
heathen aspect, he writes as follows :— 


“ The first thing which awakened me from an interest in Pagan 
to an interest in Christian Rome was the Catacombs, and the first 
which awakened me from an interest in Imperial to an interest in 
Papal Rome was the Pope. My first sight of the Pope was at 8. 
Maria on the Feast of the Annunciation, when he goes there in 
state to give dowries to poor girls. ‘There was nothing much iu 
the prelude to his appearance, except the strangeness of the 
whole church lined with Papal guards with their caps and 
plumes, and their lines only broken by the priests and monks 
running about to make preparations. At last through this file 
the procession began ; cardinals, &c., &c., and last of all, high in 
the air, I saw the waving of enormous fans of white peacocks’ 
feathers, which announced the coming of the great sight. Under 
these fans, raised in a chair on the shoulders of men, high above 
the heads of the people, wearing the triple crown, motionless as a 
corpse, except when his two fingers moved in blessing, his whole 
figure visible from head to foot, sat the Pope. The moment he 
appeared, the whole congregation, guards and people, fell on their 
knees, calling out ‘ Benedice Santo Padre.’ It was a most impres- 
sive, almost an awful, sight to see the old man so very near in 
such a tremendous position, the prostration of the people making 
his own exaltation all the more striking. I could see every feature 
quite distinctly—not unlike Uncle Stanley, only more corpse-like. 
On he moved like a statue, under the waving of the peacock 
fans, and I saw no moreof him. The rest of the sight was pretty 
and gorgeous, but nothing more—the procession of the girls in 
white, with silver crowns, the regal magnificence of the driving 
off of the gilt and scarlet coaches of the Pope and Cardinals ; but 
the sight was the Pope himself—the seeing one man made so 
very wuch of, seeing him so near and so perfectly, seeing the re- 
presentative of such a famous system; and the strange half- 
Oriental aspect of the whole thing haunted me all the rest of the 
2 eee In answer to the question put by every one, ‘ Do the 
ceremonies tend to convert you?’ I say, ‘To Romanism or 
Catholicism, certainly not ;’ but as certainly I think, if I were 
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already inclined to Roman Catholicism, they would tend to make 
mea Papist. Once granting that the general thing is desirable, 
they. most forcibly impress one with the great convenience of 
having one man, and one city, and one church, which shall be able 
to play with the utmost possible solemnity the chief part of this 
great religious service. All that is purely Papal seems to me as 
great as possible.” 

As a specimen of his graphic description of the ordinary 
events of his Oxford life, we may cite his letter to Pearson on 
his return to Oxford, after his foreign tour, shortly after the 
crisis of Tract 90 :— 


“T arrived here at 6 p.m. last night; proceeded instantly, even 
before entering my own rooms, to the common-room, and at one 
glance surveyed the Master, Twiss, Donkin, and others. A note 
from Ward, in the course of about ten minutes, called me away. 
I rushed into my room, and threw myself into his arms. Fast 
and furious conversation advanced, till it was interrupted by the 
door flying open, and a long procession entering, and consisting of 
Tait, Lake, Woolcombe, Waldegrave, Goulburn, and which, after 
E had pressed 

‘With salutations meet, 
And reverent love, to kiss their honoured feet,’ 
passed away, leaving me again alone with Ward, with whom I had 
a long walk and tea, then a long dialogue with Tait; lastly, with 
our dear Donkin, and so to bed.” 

We must allow ourselves space for one more specimen of 
his almost daily records of scenes and conversations in which 
he took part. Here is an account of a breakfast-party in 1841 
with Rogers, the poet, where he met Sir Henry Taylor, Words- 
worth, James Spedding, as “three mutes” :— 


“The great feature of the breakfast was the lively and pro- 
tracted dialogue of the two poets. Whenever I had seen Words- 
worth before, he was stiff or prosy, but on this occasion he not 
only gave birth to several wise remarks on verse and metre, but 
it was beautiful to see the way in which he and his brother poet 
sported together, and bantered each other on their respective 
habits. It was exactly the town and country mouse—the town 
mouse, a sleek, well-fed, sly white mouse ; and the country mouse 
with its rough, weather-worn face and grey hairs—the town 
mouse displaying its delicate little rolls and pyramids of straw- 
berries, the country mouse exulting in its hollow tree, its crust of 
bread and liberty, and rallying its brother on his late hours and 
frequent dinners There was a most amusing account of 
their going together to Hampton Court, and how the country mouse 
had fixed on the only day, and the town mouse on the only 
hour, when it could not be seen, and how they were beset by 
fashionable acquaintances of the town mouse, and how the country 
mouse would have stayed to look at some beautiful trees in the 
Park, had not the town mouse been engaged, of course, to a 
dinner in London. And then by a few rapid leaps, one of which 
was the definition of a poor man by Taylor as a ‘ person whose 
conversation is tiresome,’ they entered on the subject of beggars, 
and Wordsworth gave a Wordsworthian account of how he and 
Talfourd had been standing underneath a projection in Regent 
Street for shelter from the rain, and Talfourd gave a shilling to 
a poor bey, and how the boy said nothing, but his face lighted 
up with a most glorious radiance, and he ran with it to his mother, 
who steod at a little distance, and bowed her thanks to them with 
the most inimitable gracefulness ; and then Artevelde—the states- 
man overpowering the poet—exclaimed, ‘ You have ruined that boy 
for life. He will now, at every shower of rain, run to the same 
place and look out for shillings.’ ” 

We must reserve for another review our appreciation of 
Stanley’s public life and theological position. . We will only 
say in conclusion that Mr. Prothero has done his work excel- 
lently well on the whole,—although we think that a good many 
of the letters in the second volume should have been curtailed 
or omitted,—and that the extraordinary charm of much of the 
material loses nothing by its setting. Dean Bradley’s large 
share in the delightful story of Stanley’s early life should not 
be forgotten. 





THE UPRISING AGAINST NAPOLEON IN 1813.* 
Lorp WOLSELEY’s second article of the series which he is 
contributing to the Pall Mall Magazine on the later campaigns 
of Napoleon is not less interesting than that of last month, 
on which we commented when it appeared. It is hard to say 
whether the circumstances connected with the sudden break- 
down of Napoleon’s power as a consequence of the invasion 
of Russia, or the uprising of the nations in the attempt to 
shake off the French tyranny in 1813, is more historically 
interesting. The patriotism of the Russian people showed 
itself from the first as soon as Napoleon had reached the 
really Russian provinces. It was, in its way, scarcely less 
remarkable than that uprising of revolutionary France,— 

“When insupportably advancing,' 
Her arm made mockery of the warriors’ tramp.” 
The effort of Germany to shake herself free was slower and 





By General 


* The Decline and Fall of Napoleon: the Campaign of 1813, 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 


Pall Mall Magazine, February, 1894, 


more gradually developed during the long years whilst she 
was held down by force. Lord Wolseley has brought out 
very effectively the important influence exerted on the success 
of the 1813 campaign by the strength which had been imparted 
to the apparently raw levies of Prussia, as a consequence of 
the secret development of the short-service system under the 
skilful hands of Scharnhérst and Gneisenau. It was all the 
more decisive because Napoleon was completely unprepared 
for it. It is hardly too much to say that the power of the 
Prussian Army, thus developed without Napoleon’s knowledge, 
determined the issue of the second part of the 1813 campaign. 

In the earlier part of the year, Napoleon arrived in Germany 
with a newly created army of such strength that he was able 
to inflict upon the Allies pressing on as to an assured triumph, 
two defeats, those of Liitzen and Bautzen, which, though not 
decisive in themselves, would in all probability, had they been 
followed up, have crushed the Russians and Prussians then in 
the field, and would have deterred the Austrian Court from 
joining the alliance against Napoleon. But theirretreat towards 
the Austrian frontier made Napoleon suspect some secret under- 
standing between Metternich and his enemies. He halted his 
armies and agreed to a truce. Whilst it lasted, Austria, en- 
couraged by the fact that Wellington had, in the decisive battle 
of Vittoria, not only crushed the French power in Spain, but 
laid Southern France open to his invasion, and pressed by the 
rising enthusiasm of all Germany, threw in her lot with the 
Allies. At the battle of Dresden, Napoleon, after severely 
defeating the Grand Army, with which were the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia, barely missed 
destroying it and capturing them. No doubt Lord Wolseley 
is right,—that a sudden illness of Napoleon’s contributed 
largely both to the saving of the Allies and to the destruction 
of Vandamme’s force at Kulm. Placed as Vandamme’s Army 
was to intercept the retreat of the Allies, it was, in consequence 
of a slackening in the pursuit by the main French Army, so 
utterly overwhelmed, as fully to compensate the Allies for the 
losses at Dresden. 

But it must be remembered that at the critical and 
decisive moment Napoleon’s attention was distracted by 
the altogether unexpected news of the defeat of the forces 
which he had sent to suppress the Prussian levies that were 
gathering under Bernadotte at Berlin. It always seems to 
us that the way in which these two events hinged one upon 
the other is—if we may so put it, from the novelist’s point of 
view, from Scott’s point of view, not, that is, from the point 
of view of mere fancy and fiction, but from that which brings 
out the essentially dramatic element in history—the most 
striking feature of the campaign. 

Napoleon had despatched Audinot to Berlin in full con- 
fidence that the 60,000 men with which he had entrusted 
him would be amply sufficient to brush aside the handful of 
Swedes and Englishmen, round which, as nucleus, the levies, 
on whom he hardly reckoned as a fighting force, were being 
organised. But the enthusiasm of the Prussian people, under 
the skilful direction of their able leaders, had induced them, 
year after year, patiently to submit to a military training and 
discipline from which they could, had they pleased so to do, 
have easily escaped. Now the result was shown in the fact 
that Audinot’s defeat was brought about almost wholly by 
the fighting efficiency of the young soldiers who had been 
trained under the noses of the French Army of occupation, 
and had been sent to their homes after their training in sure 
confidence that they would muster gladly to the standards 
when the hour should come which would summon them to 
fight for the liberties of Germany. Audinot, no doubt, had 
not managed very well, from a military point of view; but 
the initial mistake lay in Napoleon’s underrating the new 
force with which he had to deal. It has always seemed to us, 
that though the evidence that Napoleon was not himself at 
the time since he ceased to press the defeated army of the 
three Sovereigns is sufficiently clear, yet that the distraction 
produced in him by the unexpected failure of his arms before 
these new levies very seriously contributed to prevent him 
from paying that attention to the pursuit which would have 
caused the destruction of the Allied Army after Dresden. If 
that be so, we are right in asserting that it was round this 
question of his failure to realise the nature of the new 
Prussian Army, that the success or failure of the campaign 
chiefly centred. Nor did Napoleon make the mistake only 
once. He again sent Ney against Berlin with forces 
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inadequate for the purpose of crushing the young Prussians. 
Ney was defeated more hopelessly than Audinot. 

It would, however, have been hard if the man who was the 
representative of the rising spirit of Germany had not been 
allowed his share in bringing about the expulsion of the 
French. Bliicher’s firm patriotism was rewarded by the 
crushing victory of the Katzbach, soon after Audinot had 
failed before Berlin. The successive defeats of the Marshals 
had so attenuated the French forces, and had given such 
encouragement to defection among his allies, that when Bavaria, 
hitherto always one of his most devoted slaves, pro- 
nounced against him, Napoleon found himself obliged to 
fall back upon Leipzig, in order to secure that all-important 
focus of his communications with France. Thither the 
Armies gathered for the decisive battle of the war. 
Crushed in a three-days’ struggle by the overwhelming forces 
of his opponents, unable to manceuvre from the closeness 
with which he was hedged in by masses on all sides of him, 
forced at last to retreat, and suffering unduly in the retreat, 
because Berthier, unaccustomed to defeat, had made no 
adequate preparation for such an event, Napoleon, with the 
remnants of his army, yet made good his passage back to the 
Rhine, crushing on his way the Bavarians who endeavoured 
to intercept his passage. If our reading of one at least of 
the most serious of the miscalculations which in this war 
prepared the way for Napoleon’s fall be correct, it is not a 
little remarkable that the power which he thus misunder- 
stood, then looming as a cloud no larger than a man’s hand, 
was that system which now overshadows all Europe. 





LOW SPIRITS AND OTHER SERMONS.* 

THE present reviewer cannot pretend to give what is generally 
regarded as an impartial estimate of this little volume. His 
near relationship to the writer, and his personal knowledge of 
his character, necessarily give to the thirty short sermons 
which it contains a meaning and effect which the ordinary 
reader, who could judge of them only by what he reads, might 
not easily find in them, and of course, therefore, the literary 
force of the sermons may well be enhanced in the reviewer’s 
mind by knowledge derived from other sources than the sermons 
themselves. It is only right that this acknowledgment should 
be made; but it is obvious that this sort of knowledge of the 
character of the writer is an advantage rather than a disad- 
vantage for every purpose except the accurate estimate of the 
impression which the volume would be likely to produce on 
the mind of a stranger. Such personal knowledge is an 
advantage, not a disadvantage, for the purpose of judging 
what the effect on those who heard the sermons and 
knew the writer probably was, though it may be pos- 
sibly a disqualification for the purpose of estimating its 
effect on others. It may be safely asserted that if these ser- 
mons should seem to those who only read them in any degree 
wanting in reality and intensity of purpose, that want must 
have been much more than supplied by the simplicity, the 
earnestness, the humility, the depth of feeling, by which the 
life and manner of the preacher gave them their due signifi- 
cance. 

The sermon on “ Low Spirits,” with which the volame 
opens, was evidently characteristic not only of the physique 
of the writer, which will account too easily for his early 
death, but of the kind of temptation with which he had most 
frequently to struggle, and with which his struggle was most 
earnest and most successful. But the prominent place given 
to that sermon in the volume would mislead the hasty 
reader, if it led him to anticipate anything like pallor or 
dimness of spiritual effect. All through these sermons there 
runs an enthusiastic reverence for the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
(with whom, however, Mr. Hutton had no personal acquaint- 
ance), which found expression in some touching verses pub- 
lished in these columns in the week of the Dean’s death. 
These express so well the character of the writer, that we 
cannot do better than extract three of the verses here to 
illustrate the clearness and reality of his vision into the 
spiritual themes on which he preached :— 

“Too great to praise in idle song, 
They best revere his name 
Who learn the lessons that he taught them long 
By voice or book the same. 


” 





* Low Spirits, and Other Sermons, By the Jate William Richmond Hutton, 
M.A., Rector Designate of Lower Hardres, Canterbury, formerly Curate of St. 
Michael’s, Helston, and of St, Stephen’s, Kirkstall, London: Rivington, 
Percival, and Co, 





To curb the impulse that misleads, 
The temper that betrays, 

Only to think the thoughts, to do the deeds 
That swell the song of Praise : 


To hope when shadows darken fast 
This life of doubt and sin ; 
To find from humbling lessons of the past 
Strength and self-discipline.” 
That is not the expression of a colourless or faint-spirited 
nature, but rather of one of no little depth of sympathy and 
insight. 

And this, too, is the tone which runs through these ser- 
mons,—a tone of refined humility, of restrained but deep 
sensibility, of quick sympathy with the griefs and joys of 
others, of profound though tranquil devotion. Low spirits 
were Mr. Hutton’s most serious trial; but low spirits with 
him did not mean feeble imagination or half-felt sym- 
pathies, but only a keen sense of the difficulty or even im- 
possibility of putting forth that energy of active endeavour 
which he strove so earnestly to attain. One of Mr. 
Hutton’s happiest qualities as a preacher lay in his choice 
of texts. Occasionally, perhaps, he chose a text too re- 
mote from his subject, though connected with it by a chain 
of thought which was very real to himself. But in general, 
while the connection stirred powerfully his own imagination, 
it was by no means remote from his subject. For instance, 
he chose for his sermon on low spirits the text which shows, 
of all others, how deeply he felt both the acute misery 
which dejection can produce, and the moral evil which 
there is in yielding to ite-namely, the verse from the 
139th Psalm, which seems to suggest that the writer of 
that psalm might himself have suffered from this over- 
whelming feeling of dejection, “ThoughI go down to hell, 
thou art there also.” In the next place, though there is some- 
thing which stirs the imagination of the reader in the author’s 
choice of a text, there is a most earnest and straightforward 
simplicity in his treatment of his subject. Here, for instance, 
is a short passage illustrating his treatment of the hypo- 
chondriac’s disposition to make the most, instead of the least, 
of his low spirits :— 

“T think we are too ready to iook upon low spirits as an in- 
firmity, and nothing more. In its earlier stages it certainly is 
so. At times we can no more avoid its horrible grasp than we 
can avoid the cutting east wind which seems to freeze our blood. 
But just as there is shelter from the wind after we have reached 
the point we were walking to, so I think it is fair to say that God 
provides us shelter from this dark foe: sometimes by prayer, 
sometimes by a friend’s society, often by work which usually 
drives it away foratime. But to continue the simile, some of us 
are like men who persist in walking about in the east wind long 
after shelter is within reach. We indulge in the luxury of grief; 
we refuse to see the sun, though it has come from behind the 
clouds ; we walk on still in darkness, a darkness of our own 
making. In such a case, low spirits become sinful, and we must 
no longer plead excuse. It is our bounden duty to make others 
happy, and we are neglecting this because we are not happy our- 
selves. It is no less our bounden duty to thank God; we cannot 
do so because we are not thankful.” (p. 5.) 

In like manner compare the sermon on the impereeptible 
character of all true growth with the text taken from the 
account in the Book of Kings of the building of Solomon’s 
Temple: “There was neither hammer nor axe nor any too} 
of iron heard in the house while it was in building ;” and note 
especially how thoroughly simple, how free from all rhetorical 
affectation is the application of this metaphor to his subject :-— 

“The best penitents are those whose penitence does not wear 
out, but is always an undercurrent in their daily lives. You calk 
him a fool who starts for a long race at his greatest speed, and he 
who is most demonstrative in his first repentance will often be 
found afterwards among the backsliders. 

‘Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong.’ 

‘There was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house while it was in building.” God demands repentance 
—not a noisy one, but such as will last till death. He demands it 
from us who are never worthy to be called His sons. It is in the 
silent times with God that He will best see the state of man’s 
heart. He does not ask for shrieks, but for pain which makes 
men sober and more reverent. ‘Never so safe as when our will 
yields undiscerned by all but God.’” (pp. 89-90.) 


Again, take the sermon on “A Wet Harvest,” the text of 
which is taken from Ezra: “It is a time of much rain,” and 
observe the perfect simplicity and earnestness with which 
the rural congregation are taught that the heart which cannot 
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be thankful when its hopes are in some respects disappointed, 
is never likely to be thankful when its hopes are much 
more than fulfilled :— 


“¢Tt isa time of much rain.’ Wecome to our Harvest Thanks- 
giving, and we have been dismayed by the floods that have done 
so much to damage all that was not gathered in. Day after day, 
men have been waiting to work, and still the drizzling showers or 
the rushing downpour has kept them from the fields. It has 
been with us a time of much rain. And yet we are here to thank 
God, and we do well. It is our bounden duty. We do not apolo- 
gise for a Harvest Thanksgiving, but say plainly, if we cannot 
thank God for giving us a harvest at all, we are unworthy of 
being called his sons. What we ought to ask ourselves is this : 
When times were good and the seasons good, how did we show 
cur gratitude? Did we show it by our lives? For if we only 
show it by eating and drinking more, and by rude merry-making, 
we can hardly wonder that we should not always be likewise 
blessed. At Heslerton, on Wednesday, the preacher told us a 
story of man’s ingratitude. Two boys in Cheshire went to see a 
farmer when the season had been particularly good. ‘I wonder 
what he’ll find to complain of now?’ they said, as they passed 
through the sunny fields. ‘Well, farmer,’ they cried out, ‘ you 
have had a capital season.’ The farmer’s brow clouded as he 
pointed indignantly to a little patch of beans. ‘ Look at these 
beans!’ he said. Are there not some like him among us, always 
ready to complain, seldom ready to give thanks? ‘ Well, look 
around you,’ says the grumbler, ‘ at the swollen rivers, the sheets 
of water in the fields, the damaged crops and the deluged gardens.’ 
True, things have gone badly, but I would ask you to remember 
what we have escaped as well as what we have suffered. It was 
only a few weeks ago when all over England men were trembling 
at the approach of a hideous disease which was slaying its 
thousands across the sea. One of our Yorkshire papers began 
a leading article with these words, ‘The cholera fiend is among 
us.’ Day after day we did not know what the next day’s news 
might be. In England we knew what the cholera could do, for 
six and twenty years ago it had ravaged our land, and not for the 
first time either. And what sort of disease was it? A man 
would suddenly turn pale, clench his teeth and draw a deep 
breath: in two hours more he would be blue: in four he would 
be a corpse. And where is the cholera now? Gone. We have 
escaped it, thank God. We, who might have lost our lives or our 
friends, are here to-night in health and strength. If we cannot 
thank God for his merey we are unworthy of the Christian 
name.” (pp. 70-72.) 

But perhaps the quality that is most interesting in these 
sermons is their combination of poetical feeling with a terse- 
ness and brevity which seems to show something like repul- 
sion for that diffuseness with which men conscious of poetical 
feeling, usually dilate on the sentiment in which they exult. 
There is no sign in these sermons that the preacher felt any 
glow of satisfaction at the many poetical touches which they 
betray. He just dropped his touches of poetry, as he dropped his 
practical illustrations, without the smallest diffuseness, with- 
out any indication that he attached more value to them than to 
any others, and then he proceeds on to his main point. Take, 
for instance, the sermon on “ Heaven,” with which the volume 
concludes, and its beautiful text from the 106th Psalm in the 
Prayer-book version, “Yea, they thought scorn of that 
pleasant land, and gave no credence unto his word,” and 
notice how wholly without the preacher’s professional unction, 
how simply and straightforwardly Mr. Hutton presses home 
his conviction of the illusions of sense, and of the foolish 
scorn with which we are apt to treat that which is beyond and 
above the senses :— 

“The Israelites in the wilderness are a recognised illustration 
of the Christian’s walk through the world. As our beautiful 
Baptismal Service tells us, the new birth by water and the Holy 
Spirit is prefigured by the passage of the Red Sea. The Promised 
Land is a type of heaven. Is it not true, then, of thousands of 
Christians who have passed through the water, who have set 
their faces towards a better home, that, after a time, they think 
scorn of that pleasant land, and give no credence unto God’s word? 
The reasons are the same as with the children of Israel. The 
land is difficult to reach, and they will not believe in the pleasures 
that it holds because they cannot see them. We speak of heaven 
at times, not always, with the reverence the subject should in- 
spire: we sing of heaven in hymns of which some are most unreal; 
but how much, dear brethren, do we think of heaven? and how 
much preparation are we making to live there, not for a season 
or a term of years, but through ages which do not end? We 
tread of this place, of this pleasant land, in the words of the 
saints of old; we wonder, and turn away: it is like a dream 
when one awaketh, so soon passeth it away: yet these strange 
things are told of it by one to whom God gave spiritual sight, 
that there is no night there, and no curse, no hunger, no thirst, 
no death, and no pain; and the hosts that shall dwell there 
are they who have passed through great tribulation and have 
been purified. ‘ Yea, they thought scorn of that pleasant land, 
and gave no credence unto His word.’” (pp. 193-4.) 


It is not often that a writer of so much genuine poetical 


feeling uses it so simply and exclusively for the higher pur- 
poses of his spiritual teaching, and lays so little emphasis on 





his own finer suggestions. The slight sketch of him, however, 
in his brother’s touching preface, will bring out the humility 
and modesty of Mr. W. R. Hutton’s mind. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


THE art of Mr. Justin McCarthy is showing some unwelcome 
signs of deterioration, and they are more obvious in Red 
Diamonds than they were in The Dictator, for in the new book he 
forsakes, not partially but entirely, the genial comedy in which 
he is at home for a cheap kind of melodrama in which his 
special talent loses its effectiveness. Red Diamonds is a novel 
of coincidences, of disguises, of mysteries, of accomplished 
and attempted murders, of all the materials of the commonest 
kind of plot-fiction ; and in dealing with them Mr. McCarthy 
does not display so much skill as is at the command of many 
an inferior artist who has served his apprenticeship to this 
class of work. The coincidences themselves are almost 
ludicrously overdone, for in the first half-dozen chapters 
there are enough of them to stock a whole novel. Seth 
Pickering, the conventional American Bohemian, who says 
“ Waal” and “ Yes, siree,” and addresses a casual acquaint- 
ance as “ Pard,” has been of a little company of men who 
have made a great haul in the African diamond fields. 
He is the sole survivor of the band, but his deceased 
partners have left heirs in England, and he has come over 
to discover them. On the evening of his arrival he strolls 
into a club, dines at the table with heir number one 
without having the least suspicion of his identity, and 
—most un-Yankee-like proceeding—commits to the care 
of this perfect stranger a pocket-book containing all the 
documents relating to the property. Within the next hour 
he is murdered by heir number two; his body is immediately 
discovered by heir number three; and at the very time when 
heir number one is receiving the pocket-book, that young 
gentleman is eagerly looking forward to an introduction to a 
young lady who turns out to be heir number four. This reck- 
less huddling together of improbabilities promises more of 
excitement than of art; and, indeed, of the art of Red 
Diamonds the less said the better. Even in the details of the 
workmanship there are instances of gross and even fatal 
carelessness. For example, the Ratt Gundy of the earlier 
chapters is identical with the Rupert Granton of the latter 
portion of the book, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of the story that this identity should be concealed 
from the villain, Professor Bostock, ali1s Japhet Bland; but 
on p. 163 of the second volume Granton, in the course of a 
conversation with Bland, lets out the secret, though two pages 
afterwards the villain is represented as being still ignorant 
that Gundy and Granton are one. This is a piece of slovenli- 
ness of which a mere amateur might be ashamed; and Mr. 
McCarthy must certainly rewrite the passage for the second 
edition into which Red Diamonds will certainly run, for the 
simple reason that it has his name upon the title-page. The 
name is honoured, and it is a pity that the novel does not do 
it more credit. 

A middle-aged woman and a second love-affair are the 
themes by which Esmé Stuart defies the ordinary conventions 
of sentimental fiction. Fifty years ago a heroine was bound 
to be both young and beautiful, and also to be in possession 
of what the Jagenal twins in The Golden Butterfly called a 
virgin heart. Jane Eyre introduced the vogue of the plain 
heroine; but even Jane was young, and her love for 
Rochester was her first and only passion. Esmé Stuart’s 
Magdalen Cuthbert is not young, and she has had “a 
past;” but then she is so supremely beautiful and fasci- 
nating that we forget her forty years, and therefore the 
author’s temerity is not really so great as it seems. In her 
youth Magdalen has been betrothed to Percy Chester, but he 
has succumbed to the wiles of a married woman, and has 
eloped with her to New Zealand. The wound has never 
healed, and though Miss Cuthbert has had many suitors, she 
lives in the old life until she encounters Brice Leslie, the 
young N.w Zealander who has been Chester’s friend in his 
dying days of disillusion and wretchedness. At first she is 
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attracted to Leslie by the fact of his comradeship with her 
sometime lover; but only when she has discovered that he is 
dear to her for his own sake does she make the further dis- 
covery that Leslie is engaged to his pretty colonial child- 
playmate, Griselda Foy. Then comes her temptation. Leslie 
is evidently fascinated and being sure that she can, if she will, 
transform fascination into passion, she asks herself why another 
woman should not suffer as she has suffered, that she, after 
years of lonely pain, may reap a late harvest of happiness. 
The story of the temporary subjugation and final triumph 
of Magdalen’s best self is told with a good deal of power; 
and from the opening to the close of the story, Esmé Stuart 
succeeds in making her heroine a really impressive personality. 
Sometimes she attracts, sometimes she repels, but she always 
dominates. A Woman of Forty must be called a one-character 
novel, but then the one character is a success, and the subor- 
dinate personages are certainly not failures. The senti- 
mentalism almost always present in a story of this type 
has, of course, to be allowed for; and here it is minimised 
by a style which is entirely free from the cheap floridity 
which is generally its literary accompaniment. Indeed, it is 
clear that Esmé Stuart’s books are written by a thoughtful 
and cultivated woman who endeavours to make her work in- 
tellectually, as well as sentimentally, satisfying. 


Mr. Cresswell tells his story, Broken Fortunes, in a some- 
what jerky fashion, and the story itself is one of those 
rambling narratives which necessitate a constant skipping 
about from place to place,—a very tiresome method indeed, 
though it was a method much favoured by no less a person 
than Charles Dickens. We suppose that the reference of the 
title is to the ill-luck of Basil Fenton; but two or three of 
the other characters are people whose fortunes, and reputa- 
tions as well, are somewhat damaged. Fenton is a person of 
rather colourless virtue, and is much less interesting than 
the villain, a musical amateur who, by fancying himself a 
genius and behaving as one brings himself and his wife to 
destitution; then commits an exceedingly stupid forgery; 
and finally, in the exile to which his crime has condemned 
him, provides a climax to his career of scoundrelism by 
endeavouring to contract a bigamous marriage with the 
daughter of his benefactor. Both Carlton and his wife 
—who for her own purposes does her best to aid his 
bigamous scheme—are as stupid as they are wicked; and 
there is something of cleverness in the way in which 
the narrative is made to emphasize the fact that the 
dullness of a thoroughly selfish person is more likely to 
be an antecedent of crime, than is the intellectual alertness 
of the ordinary villain of fiction. Indeed, the book might be 
called “Studies in Fatuity,” for, with the exception of an 
unimportant Dutchman and the girl Nora, to whom he 
becomes engaged, who both have their wits about them, the 
actors in Mr. Cresswell’s narrative-drama are about the most 
foolish people ever gathered together between the boards of 
anovel. The best parts of the book are those devoted to the 
stages by whick Carlton drifts into criminality and to the 
workings of his wife’s dull mind, which result in disown- 
ing her husband, though of course her pretended doubt of the 
identity of the man from whom she has been separated only 
a few months is in itself a flagrant absurdity. So, indeed, 
are other expedients by which the crises of the story are 
brought about, and yet Broken Fortunes has a certain brisk- 
ness which carries us along. 


Britomart, like most of Mrs. Herbert Martin’s stories, is a 
very admirable specimen of the ordinary novel, and by the 
ordinary novel we mean the book which does not aim at any 
striking freshness in structure, character, or situation, but 
moves in these matters along familiar grooves, and can there- 
fore only be distinguished—if it is to be distinguished at all— 
by general excellence in the details of workmanship. Such ex- 
cellence is certainly to be found in Britomart, and it is well 
that it should be so, for its story has often been told, and its 
types of character are fairly familiar. Geoffrey Trevenna has 
been brought up to consider himself the heir of his uncle, but 
on the old gentleman’s death it is discovered that a few months 
before that event he has married the woman whom he ought 
to have married years before, and that she and her grown-up 
daughter, Penrose, are the inheritors of the wealth which 
Geoffrey had thought would have been his. This is a very 
old tangle—at any rate, in fiction—and the novelist has one 
way out of it, and one way only. Mrs. Martin does not 


invent a new one, but she moves onward to the familiar 
dénowement in a fashion which makes Britomart a very 
enjoyable novel. The story hangs well together; it has 
symmetry, proportion, dramatic effectiveness, and if it lacked 
one or more of these virtues, the strongly conceived and 
truthfully rendered character of the heroine would suffice to 
make it attractive. Penrose Trevenna reminded her cousin 
Geoffrey of Spenser’s girl-knight Britomart; she will seem to 
many readers a very satisfying embodiment of Wordsworth’s 
“ perfect woman nobly planned;” and the effect of the por- 
traiture is not marred by sentimental unreality of handling. 
The worst of the young lady of fiction who proves herself a 
heroine is, indeed, that she generally fails to convince the 
imagination; but Penrose is credible as well as admirable, 
and the book in which she is the leading figure is a thoroughly 
good novel. 

During the course of the present month several young 
producers of fiction have been writing to a morning paper 
complaining that law and opinion in England deprive 
them of literary freedom. By this freedom they mean the 
liberty to tell stories which shall have for their main theme 
the perversities of sexual appetite, and which shall in 
the matter of treatment be characterised by a quality which 
they call “ frankness,” though it is generally known by another 
name. There seems to us no real ground for the melancholy 
by which these youthful scribes are depressed. Of course we 
do not know, for they do not tell us, exactly what they want, 
but if we may infer what they mean by the general 
tendency of what they say, they surely ought to derive 
some comfort from the publication of such a novelas One 
Never Knows. It is issued by a respectable firm; no one 
seems in the least desirous to prosecute Mr. Philips; the book 
has not even been boycotted at Mudie’s ; and if, in the face of 
these facts, the correspondents of the Daily Chronicle still 
declare that the British novelist is not free, they must be 
persons whom it is very hard to satisfy. The novel may 
be described in “frank” language as a narrative treat- 
ment of the avenues to adaltery; and certainly the 
stages of progress along one of these avenues made by 
the profligate husband, Lord Sydney le Brun, and the 
burlesque actress, Violet Dallas, are described with an ex- 
plicitness which can surely leave nothing to be desired by 
the most ardent enthusiast for freedom. If we may judge 
from various eulogistic reviews of Mr. Philips’s previous 
works, he seems to have acquired a fine reputation for cyni- 
cism; and the present novel carries, we take it, the un- 
pleasantly cynical suggestion that “one never knows” the 
course that may be taken by a woman of the strongest virtue, 
if that virtue is subjected to sustained pertinacity of assault. 
Still, our own objection to the sickening story of the fall of 
Joyce le Brun is founded not on its unpleasantness, but on 
its flagrant untruth to observed facts of life. If the kind of 
stuff which has taken to calling itself “realism” outrages 
reality, the one possible justification for its existence is gone. 


English readers who know the famous Hungarian novelist, 
Maurus Jékai, mainly or exclusively by his strong and 
sombrely imaginative romance, Timar’s Two Worlds, will 
probably be a good deal disappointed by Eyes Like the Sea. 
We cannot think of this disappointment as being in any way 
unreasonable or perverse. Mr. Bain, the translator, tells us 
that the book was “justly crowned by the Hungarian Aca- 
demy as the best Magyar novel of the year 1890;” but this 
does not really count for very much, partly because we do not 
know what the other Magyar novels of 1890 were like, and 
partly because, on the face of it, Hyes Like the Sea is rich in 
features likely to secure a national as distinguished from a 
cosmopolitan popularity. Hungarians are interested in the 
personality of Jékai, and they are, of course, interested in 
their native country, and therefore a novel which is rich both 
in autobiography and patriotism was pretty sure to be a 
Hungarian success. Outside of Hungary, however, even 
the general vivacity and frequent vigour of the book will 
hardly serve to compensate for its deficiencies of form. It 
is, we think, one of the most shapeless novels we ever read. 
That the love-affairs of the sprightly Bessy—a burlesque 
counterpart of Goethe’s Mignon—are in their own way very 
amusing, we frankly admit; and there is plenty of life and 
stir in the adventures of some of the defeated patriots; but 





we may echo the Devil in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poem, and 
say: “It’s lively, but is it art?” We think not; at any rate, 
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it is not the kind of art which goes to the production of 
enduring fiction. 

A Step Aside is really such very poor stuff that it would 
be a waste of time and space to say much about its various 
eccentricities. The principal character is a baronet, and 
therefore it need hardly be added that he is a villain; for 
in the world of tenth-rate fiction, villainy is the badge of his 
tribe. He is, moreover, one of those wearisome villains who 
indulge in long and eloquent moral soliloquies in which they 
inform themselves that, if they do this or that, they will be 
scoundrels beyond the pale of redemption, and then at once 
go and do it. What he does is to marry a young lady in 
England while he has a mad wife in Australia, and of course 
trouble comes of it; but even the trouble comes in the most 
absurd possible way. One or two of the other people are a 
shade less ridiculous than the soliloquising Sir Eustace, 
though this is saying so little for them that it is hardly worth 
saying at all. Mrs. Trench Gascoigne is hardly likely to write 
even a fairly good novel unless she brings to her task a keener 
observation of actual men and women than is manifest in the 
pages of A Step Aside. 





A STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY.* 

Ovr author does not know whether to look upon the increasing 
appetite for newspaper-reading as an entire evil or not. He 
only knows that it has to be faced and accepted as a reality, to 
which he considers that the study of poetry may be accept- 
able, and accepted as an antidote by those who wish to frame 
for themselves an “equable, serene, in a word wise, economy 
of life,” with the assistance of the friendly counsel and 
converse of these makers of literature,—the zo:mra:. The 
tendency of modern life is to make everybody angry, 
especially the philosopher. The note of Huxley and Ruskin 
alike seems to be nearly always anger; and how difficult 
the study of poetry has become may be quite sufficiently 
gathered from the sad tone prevailing in it, of which 
there is as much, if not more, than ever. Freshness 
and health and breeziness seem gone, and we can hardly 
imagine what kind of reception a new “ Lady of the Lake” 
or “ Corsair” would meet with now, or to whom, except the 
professional reciter, the lay of a Macaulay or an Aytoun 
would be welcome. Mr. Dixon goes so far as to wonder if 
Twelfth Night or Midsummer Night's Dream would not 
seem as hopelessly trivial, if now produced, as the latter, 
at all events, did to Pepys in his day. There we think Mr. 
Dixon needlessly pessimist. The Foresters was not voted 
trivial, though it was too undramatic to attract, as all Tenny- 
son’s plays except Becket have practically proved. And the 
extraordinary force and beauty of Shakespearian verse has an 
effect which never can be minimised away. Nobody can listen 
to the language of Viola, spoken, as it may even now be 
heard, in the wonderful and rhythmical music of Miss 
Rehan’s voice, faultless throughout in harmony and modu- 
lation, and yet come away and question it. 

Mr. Dixon opens his first chapter with a quotation from 
Pope, writing in 1716 of “poetry and criticism as by no means 
the universal concern of the world, but only the affair of 
idle men who write in their closets, and of idle men who 
read there.” That it is mere lotos-eating in idleness will 
be the prevailing view of it to all time, championed 
by such different giants as Plato and Carlyle. Plato 
passed judgment on the poets, and excluded them from 
his commonwealth; but allowed their defenders, who must 
not, however, be writers of poetry themselves, to speak in 
prose on Poetry’s behalf, and prove, if they could, that 
she might really be useful to a State as well as pleasant. 
That Carlyle thought the best praise a poet could receive was 
to be told that he ought to write good prose, we all know, 
and no doubt the sage himself was among the prose-poets. 
But the worst of definitions is that they are always push- 
ing usa step farther back. A definition of poetry is impos- 
sible, frankly admits Mr. Dixon. And who is to define 
“being useful”? Mr. Dixon does not seem quite sure in 
his own mind of the nature of his own auguries. “ Poetry, 
we may safely say,” he writes, “ will never attract the crowd, 
or draw to the seclusion of its shrine a multitude of devotees 
such as worship with passionate abandonment the great 
goddess, Success, and so can never become, in any complete 





* English Poetry, from Blake to Browning. By William Macneile Dixon, 


sense, a universal concern; but we may indulge the hope that 
by means of a wise criticism the confines of the poetic realm 
may be indefinitely extended, and the benign influences of its 
sovereignty experienced by an ever-growing number of sub. 
jects.” Never surely was outlook more poetically vague than 
this. There is certainly such a thing as success in poetry, 
and it has even within living memory been known to assume 
financial shape; and why should the devotees of the great 
goddess, rightly named, deny her her usual tribute for assum. 
ing that especial form? There are lovers of poetry, on the 
contrary, who fondly hold that she should never be associated 
with monetary worth at all; and we have heard of an admirer, 
many years ago, who went home quite depressed and dis- 
heartened after seeing some flocks of prosperous sheep marked 
“A.T.” in red letters, which denoted the proprietorship of the 
Laureate. It is not so with most, and if the question, ‘‘ What 
is it ? is it a true thing?” the old Shakespearian text quoted 
by our essayist, be superseded amongst us by the more 
modern question, “ What is it? does it pay?” we at least 
know of no reason why poetry should not be honoured 
amongst the moderns even when it does. It is not a common 
meed; but it is a curious fact of these newspaper days 
that verse-writing in papers and magazines remunerates 
the writers well, when republications in a volume fall 
dead upon the market. Of his own trade, at all events, 
Mr. Dixon has no misgiving, when he looks to wise 
criticism as poetry’s road to indefinite extension, oddly 
forgetting that in the very passage from Pope, which he 
quoted just before, as to that same “universal concern,” the 
satirist had coupled the two as the affair of idlemen. We 
do not ourselves much believe that criticism will ever greatly 
enlarge the circle of poetry-readers. An especial attack or 
eulogy may injure or push a poem, as it may have the reverse 
effect. But it is the readers of poetry who read true poetical 
criticism, forming, as it does to them, part of the same 
delightful diet; and it is they who will be interested in 
Mr. Dixon’s volume, though we doubt if he will enlarge the 
circle of her worshippers to any appreciable extent. We fail 
to follow him when he adds that with the vast majority “a 
faith in poetry struggles to be extricated, but is not extricated.” 
We do not believe that the great majority have any hankering 
whatever after a poetical faith ; though we fear that, among the 
cultivated who talk about poetry, there are a great number 
whose knowledge is derived, rather from what they have read 
about poetry, than what they have read of it. It is one of the 
things about which “one must know something,” or at least 
one thinks so. 


Mr. Dixon, we must confess, does not seem to add very 
materially to our stock of knowledge or thought upon the old, 
old question. We do not detect any very new theory of the 
connection of poetry with the various epochs of history, 
or find any new light thrown upon our many old favourites 
among the singers, our obstinate old prejudices and pre- 
dilections remaining very much where they were. Indeed, we 
are not sure if the principal province of criticism, if not its 
purpose, is not just to strengthen both. Even where we are 
temporarily shaken in a heresy or an allegiance, it is only to 
come back to it with a rebound. And we do not find in Mr. 
Dixon a sufficiently secure guide to our wandering imaginations. 
He has told us by quotation, and on his own account, that 
one of the dangers of poetry is its “leisureliness,” if we may 
coin a word to suit us; and in the main, we can believe that 
to be true. But when he comes to the “ Parting of the ways,” 
as he calls it in his own version of the recognised peculiarities 
of the earlier part of the present century, he tells us that 
poetry was the natural voice of the “Sturm und Drang” of 
its dawn, “ but with the succeeding calm, with the quieter, 
steadier pulse of the body politic and social, came the era of 
prose, representative of mental equanimity; of the novel, 
affording artificial stimulus to compensate for the loss of 
exciting causes in the real world; of esthetic and scien- 
tific inquiry, only possible to a people who have leisure 
ee PS ee in short, an era dominated by the critical 
rather than the productive spirit.” Now, if we had set 
up for ourselves a theory in accordance with the earlier 
portions of Mr. Dixon’s book, it would be but to find it 
dethroned here altogether. The rush of the present age was 
the whole text of the discourse; and it certainly appears to 
us as clear as the sun that it is as a consequence of a rush like 
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scientific discovery and scientific progress, the problems of 
Democracy and of population, the thirst for gold and the 
cult of success, are surely as much the opposites of leisure as 
anything can well be. Nor do we see that the novel, however 
different in its nature from poetry, is therefore less the out- 
come of the productive spirit. It is the same spirit in another 
form, that is all; and we are ourselves inclined to believe 
that the one-man fact, rather than anything else, lay at the 
bottom of that innovation, as it does of so many over and 
over again, as to make us hold firmly that “the one man” 
moves the world from time to time, as Napoleon did, for 
instance, and as many others have doe. Whatever the 
source of that problem, there it is. When Walter Scott found 
that the audiences were tiring of his work in verse,—his 
Ladies of the Lake and his Bridals of Triermain (even more 
delightful to ourselves,—delightful as few works are) he 
took to writing them in prose, that is all—not the least 
to represent his increased mental equanimity, but rather 
because that equanimity was a good deal decreased by 
the diminution of profits. The ambition to found a 
house moved the one man, and the one man moved the 
world. Moreover, in another form there was a recurrence 
of the old problem. When Byron’s fiery stories became “ the 
fashion,” Scott’s breezier ones ceased to be so. One nail 
pushed out the other. And we cannot help thinking that 
the links which connect one age with another in these literary 
matters are always wondrously the same. One man and one 
style cease to be the fashion ; and another becomes so, moulded 
of course by the growth of language and by the spirit of the 
age in other matters, with which it must always be in accord. 
It does not appear to us the least reasonable to suppose that 
the present craze for Ibsenism, and what we may call “ literary 
agnosticism,” will continue beyond its day; but, on the 
contrary, we think that there is likely to be a considerable 
return to the old belief in the domestic simplicities, 
heralded by the ease with which almost the feeblest forms 
of laughter are, as we pointed out recently, welcomed as a 
wholesome relief. And it is curious, as a contemporary 
and effective comment upon Mr. Dixon’s idea that Twelfth 
Night would now be voted frivolous, to watch the crowded 
audiences who hang upon Miss Rehan’s Viola—a perfor- 
mance as harmonious, as poetical, and as supremely tender as 
any man neéd ever wish or hope to see; one with surroundings 
worthy of it—and take obvious and happy pleasure equally in 
the exquisite language and in the homely humour with which 
that pearl of fanciful comedies alternately abounds. There is 
room for all tastes, we believe, in this overcrowded universe. 
We have left ourselves. but little space to dwell upon Mr. 
Dixon’s treatment of his various poets. And, honestly, he 
nas nothing very new to say about them. We are a little 
tired of the perpetual writing about Wordsworth’s obvious 
contradictions, of his close communion with Nature, of the 
meditation, tranquillity, and beauty of much of his poetry, 
and of the undoubted fact that there was a great deal too 
much of it, and that much excision would have improved him 
wonderfully. To the people who hold with Mr. Bagehot, 
from whom Mr. Dixon gives us a very amusing quotation, that 
poetry must be “memorable and emphatic, intense and soon 
over ”—which should be a “ definition ” practical and expressive 
enough to please anybody—Wordsworth might seem little 
likely to be an idol, though it did so happen that he was one 
of Mr. Bagehot’s idols, and that he at least found Words- 
worth, in his meditative moods, “most memorable, em- 
phatic, and intense,” even if not “soon over.” And to 
the mystics, Shelley will always be their chief apostle 
of the beautiful, let Mr. Dixon and those who take his 
view, deny him as they may. Of course he is often involved 
and unintelligible ; but for sweet music, and for more than 
that, we thought his supremacy a thing practically admitted. 
Indeed, the melodious quality seems to Mr. Dixon a fault, as 
he says that Shelley often “transgresses into the sphere of 
music, which is the sphere of unbroken symbol.” To the 
present writer it is the most extraordinary marriage, when at 
its best, which music and poetry ever achieved. We doubt 
if such absolute music in words, clear enough in meaning for 
anybody, exists anywhere as in the famous “ Lines to an Indian 
Air,” and we have never forgotten hearing them sung—or 
rather chanted—to the very air—which really was Indian—to 
which they were written. When Mr. Swinburne assigned 
him the first lyric place, as undoubtedly as the dramatic 





was Shakespeare’s, we do not, with Mr. Dixon, “need time to 
recover breath,” having very often suspected and held 
the same; and we learn but little from being told that 
his “palpitating and feverish emotions” have nothing 
in common with “calm pleasures and majestic pains,” 
and that they do not “help humanity” like Sophocles 
and Shakespeare. We all know that Shelley was wild, 
and emotional, and eccentric; but if he may not teach 
us calmly, he can teach us in his own way. We must do 
Mr. Dixon the justice to say that he grows ashamed of him- 
self towards the end of his chapter, and confesses himself 
borne to the verge of recantation of all he has said when he 
begins to quote some lines from the “ Ode to the West Wind.” 
Indeed, when he limits himself to pleading for more “ sanity 
in criticism” from the wilder of the Shelleyan enthusiasts he 
may not find himself so much in a minority. 

We have mused over Mr. Dixon’s writing rather than fol- 
lowed it out in any very logical spirit, feeling that dealing 
with a professed critic on such matters the less we try to be 
the custudian of the custodian the better. We had rather 
indicate. We must say, however, that we are glad to find 
that the author, who hails from Trinity College, Dublin, has 
the historian’s courage to stand up for much abused Moore, 
and claim for him a better place than is often assigned 
to that sweet song-writer. Tennyson and Browning are 
the subject of the interesting remarks which close an 
interesting volume, with the inevitable speculation on 
Tennyson’s indefinite but earnest creed; and the innate 
temperance of mind which held him back on dangerous 
questions. Not an uninteresting close to the book is a little 
chronological index of the principal events in literature, not 
poetry only, for a hundred years, from 1770 onwards. It is a 
curious beginning this :— 

“1770. Chatterton died; Wordsworth born ; ‘ Letters of Junius ;’ 
Burke, ‘Thoughts on the Present Discontent ;’ (Goethe’s ‘ Gitz 
von Berlichingen ;’ Biirger’s ‘ Lenore.’)—1771. Gray died; Scott 
born.—1772. Coleridge born (Lessing’s ‘Emilia Galeotti.’)— 
1773. Ferguson’s Poems ; Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’— 
1774. Southey born; (Goethe’s ‘ Werther;’) Goldsmith died.— 
1775. Savage Landor born ; Lamb born.” 





PARTHIA.* 

THE work before us forms one of the series of compact 
volumes of history issued under the title of “The Story of 
the Nations.” Parthia is better suited for similar treatment 
than the more famous empires, as its duration was not 
only comparatively short, being somewhat less than five 
hundred years—from about 250 B.C. to 227 A.D.—but its 
people, though well acquainted with reading and writing, 
appear to have left no literature which has survived, except 
coins and inscriptions, and hence we are indebted for our 
knowledge of their history almost entirely to the information 
contained in the annals of the surrounding nations with 
whom they were at war, or whom they held in subjection for 
a shorter or longer period. 

Parthia derives its chief interest from having been a transi- 
tional empire, connecting the history of the Persian Empire 
founded by Cyrus, and overthrown by Alexander the Great, 
with that of the later Persian Empire of the Sassanians, 
founded by Artaxerxes, and overthrown by the Mohammedans. 
On the partition of the empire of Alexander by his 
successors, after the battle of Issus, Seleucus, though 
originally only Satrap of Babylonia, secured for himself the 
sovereignty of most of the countries forming the eastern part 
of Alexander’s empire, between Asia Minor and India, and 
founded the dynasty of the Seleucidw, the most famous of 
whom (or the reverse) was probably Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
great persecutor of the Jews. But instead of consolidating 
their dominions, Seleucus and his successors imprudently 
removed the seat of their government to the extreme west of 
their dominions, and engaged in more or less unprofitable 
wars and negotiations with powerful neighbours in that 
direction, upon whom they could hardly hope to make any 
great or lasting impression. Meanwhile, the Eastern provinces 
were neglected, and one by one either revolted or were con- 
quered, ultimately falling under the dominion of Parthia. 
The province of Bactria took the lead, and revolted in the 
year 256 B.C., under its Greek satrap, and secured its inde- 
pendence. 





* Parthia. By George Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, 1893, 
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The exact date and circumstances of the rise of the Parthian 
Empire are involved in some uncertainty. Arsaces, a chieftain 
of uncertain origin, but probably a Parthian, took the lead, and 
founded the dynasty of the Arsacidx, which held the throne 
until the downfall of the Empire. The movement commenced 
about 250 B.C.; but Arsaces only lived two years afterwards, 
and some authorities incline to the opinion that his brother, 
Tiridates (or Arsaces II.), who succeeded him, should be re- 
garded as the first actual monarch of Parthia. Most of the 
Kings of this house were able and enterprising men, and not 
only succeeded in resisting the efforts of the Syrian Kings, 
their former suzerains, to reduce them to obedience, but 
ultimately established their sovereignty over all the coun- 
tries between the Euphrates, the Indus, the Jaxartes, and 
the ocean; even, at times, pushing their arms as far as 
Cappadocia and Judwa. The various provinces included in 
the Parthian Empire were mostly satrapies under subordinate 
kings possessing a semi-independence, while the Parthian 
monarchs assumed the high-sounding title of “ King of Kings.” 
The Parthians are believed to have been a Scythian people 
of Tatar or Turkic origin, and great horsemen. Their heavy- 
armed cavalry were defended by strong coats of mail, and 
armed with formidable pikes, which often transfixed two men 
at once; while the light cavalry, mounted on fleet horses or 
Bactrian camels, skirmished round the enemy, advancing or 
retreating as occasion required, but always discharging clouds 
of deadly arrows. These tactics made them most formidable 
enemies in open country like the steppes of Central Asia, 
especially to enemies new to their mode of warfare. 

The interest of the later Parthian history centres chiefly in 
their wars with Rome. In the first great invasion of Parthia 
by Crassus, the Roman army, badly led and outmaneuvred, 
was almost utterly destroyed; and for some time the Roman 
and Parthian Empires confronted each other as the two 
leading powers in the world. During the subsequent wars 
between Rome and Parthia, the Roman armies, however ably 
led, not unfrequently met with disaster, or were compelled to 
retreat in order to avoid it. Not till the later days of the 
Parthian Empire did the armies of Trajan and Cassius 
succeed in penetrating the country, and detaching from it 
some of its western provinces. 

One of the last invasions of Parthia by Rome, and by far 
the most disastrous to all concerned, as well as the most far- 
reaching in its effects, was the invasion under Verus and 
Cassius, in the reign of Mareus Aurelius; for which, as in 
most of the wars between Rome and Parthia, the affairs of 
Armenia formed the pretext. The Parthians had already in- 
vaded Syria when Cassius obtained a great victory over them 
in A.D. 163, and drove them back across the Euphrates. After 
this, victory attended the Roman arms everywhere. During 
the course of the war, which was protracted for some years 
afterwards, several of the largest and wealthiest cities of the 
Parthian Empire were plundered and burned, and all the 
western provinces were seized by Rome, and never recovered 
by Parthia. These calamities were the death-blow to the 
Parthian Empire, which was only able to maintain a lingering 
existence for another half-century. But this expedition, 
successful as it was, proved far more disastrous to Rome 
than any defeat; nor did the Western Empire ever recover 
from its effects. Immediately after the destruction of the 
great city of Seleucia, an awful pestilence, one of the greatest 
and most destructive that has occurred since the time of 
Christ, broke out in the Roman army, and was carried back 
to Rome. Thence it spread over, and almost depopulated 
the greater part of the known world, the Roman army itself 
especially being almost annihilated. Strange to say, Gibbon 
makes no mention of it, though he very properly commences 
his history, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, at 
this very period. That this pestilence paved the way to the 
fall of the Western Empire at least, is now, we believe, 
generally admitted. 

The book concludes with the overthrow of the Parthian 
Empire by Artaxerxes of Persia. Professor Rawlinson thinks 
that this may have been partly due to the greater civilisa- 
tion of the Persians, which led them to chafe under, and 
ultimately to throw off, the yoke of the more barbarous and 
now greatly weakened Parthian Empire, and partly to 
religions animosities. His book is fluently written, and 
illustrated with two maps and numerous illustrations of 
coins and antiquities. We think it would have been improved 





by the addition of a chronological table of the principal events. 
We have noticed an occasional misprint or technical error, 
but nothing which appears to affect seriously the general 
accuracy or usefulness of the work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Travels of Count Benyowsky. Edited by Captain Parfield 
Oliver. (T’. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a volume of the “ Adventure 
Series,” and worthy of a place in it, if the fact that the writer 
was emphatically an ‘‘adventurer” constitutes such a claim. 
The difficulty is,—What are we to believe? The Count’s 
memoirs will not stand the application of the “ Higher Criticism.” 
Not to put too fine a point on it, he is easily convicted, or even 
convicts himself, of being an outrageous romancer. Still, after all 
necessary discount has been taken off, his book remains a curious 
one, and well deserving of republication. Captain Oliver, in his 
Introduction, examines with sufficient minuteness the credibility 
of the story. Fortified against over-credulity by his remarks, 
the reader will find the Count’s story decidedly entertaining’ 
He may read and, if he so chooses, believe that the Count won 
“five hundred roubles ready money, twenty dozen martins’ 
skins, twelve beavers’, and twelve black foxes’ skins” by 
sundry games of chess. “The Chancellor,” he says, “and the 
Hettman were on my side, and Proscurakow, Oltlaskow, and 
Ribnikow were on the opposite side.” ‘“ My share,” he. 
adds, “amounted to near $800.” Much more marvellous 
things than this he will meet with, and will not think his 
time wholly misspent. Belonging to the same series is The Life 
and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. Edited, with Preface, by 
Charles G. Leland. J. P. Beckwourth was a more genuine charac- 
ter than the Polish Count ; but it would scarcely be safe to take 
his reminiscences as altogether authentic history. He “is a noted 
old lier” is the comment pencilled by some anonymous critic in 
the margin of Bonner’s Life of him (Bonner was the amanuensis 
who took down his narrative). “That he had the very general 
frontier weakness of spinning marvellous yarns, and that he 
seldom narrated an adventure without making the utmost of it, 
even when it was perfectly needless, is probably true.” Such is 
Mr. Leland’s judgment, and Mr. Leland is a benevolent critic. 
He tells, too, a story which seems to show what Beckwourth’s 
reputation was. A miner in California was commissioned by his 
comrades in camp to buy a copy of the Life when it appeared. 
The man got by mistake a copy of the Bible. Opening the 
volume at random, he read the story of Samson and the foxes. 
Thereupon one of the listeners cried: “ That’ll do! I’d know that 
story for one of Jim Beckwourth’s lies anywhere.” Here then, 
again, the reader will provide himself with the granum salis, or 
take that with which Mr. Leland is good enough to provide 
him. Thus fortified, he will find considerable entertainment 
in this story. Anyhow, it is to be preferred to the common 
run of Indian romances. Beckwourth was on the frontier, and 
was, indeed, there is no reason to doubt, at one time a sub- 
chief among the Crows, and had some real adventures. That 
he was a ruffian, even by his own showing, there can be no doubt. 

Hours in My Garden. By Alexander H. Japp. (J. Hogg.)—Dr. 
Japp is an enthusiastic admirer of nature, especially in the pro- 
vince of bird-life. He has observed diligently for some years, and’ 
has accumulated a number of curious and interesting experiences. 
Now and then we find what seems tobe an error. Hesurely must 
have misunderstood the friend whom he reports to have said, 
“In well-arranged and well-kept woods, with partially open 
spaces, free, or comparatively free, from large trees, where these 
can be grown successfully, the yield is more profitable than that 
of arable land, amounting to something like £7 or even £8 an 
acre.’ That woodland may be more profitable than arable is 
possible, and even probable ; but that it can produce “ £7 or even 
£8 an acre” is quite out of the question, if Dr. Japp means yearly, 
and he apparently does. In Sussex, where the market is at hand 
for hop-poles and fuel—most of the poor burning wood only—an 
acre of copse fetches about £12; but then it is cut every twelve 
years. Average farmland is now rated at about 15s. per acre. 
This would make £75 per 100 acres of copse. Rates at half-a- 
crown in the pound would come to £9 7s. 6d. Twelve years at this 
would, with interest, seriously diminish the £1,200 obtained at 
the end. Labour would not be much, but it costssomething. On 
the whole, copse can hardly be worth more than 13s. or 14s. per 
acre annually. The account of the “ Village Well” seems to us 
a little imaginative. In most English villages there are no young 
women; they all go out to service. Not “C.L.S.,” but “C.S.C.,” 
were the initials under which Mr. Calverley wrote. 

The Tragedy of the Norse Gods. By Ruth J. Pitt. Illustrated 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood and J. A. J. Brindley. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
The authoress of the work before us has taken the stories related 
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in the mythological part of the poetical Edda, and in the prose 
Edda, and has arranged them in a continuous narrative, in many 
places working in and developing the fragmentary allusions to 
imperfectly explained myths in the Voluspa and elsewhere. She 
sces in the Northern Mythology a symbol of the conflict between 
Good and Evil, and interprets it throughout on these lines, even 
occasionally designating a giant as “the Evil One.” The Crea- 
tion myths are passed over very briefly, while the great events of 

tagnarok are not fully related, and the battle is represented as a 
series of single combats, instead of each hero fighting a monster 
simultaneously, the stern simplicity of the original narratives 
being here entirely lost. The authoress has based her work on 
yarious English and German sources, enumerated in her preface ; 
and we rather regret that she has not used the Icelandic forms 
of proper names throughout. Thus, Hsir would have been pre- 
ferable to Asen ; the one form is no more modern English than the 
other, and as our best original sources for the Northern Mythology 
are Icelandic, we think the Icelandic names preferable. However, 
we are glad to see that the error into which some recent popular 
writers working from German sources have fallen, of making 
Jérmungand female, is here avoided. The writer commences 
her narrative with the coming of the women out of Jitunheim, 
who corrupted the Golden Age of the gods, according to the prose 
Edda. This, we presume, is one of the cases where she tells us 
that, “having only a line or a verse to indicate the narrative,” 
she has had to expand. ‘Two of these giant maidens are repre- 
seuted as Skadi and Gerd; but we doubt whether there is any 
warrant for connecting them with the former myth. Nor do we 
think that the order of the myths is very satisfactory, though the 
Eddas themselves are not always very clear on this point. Thus, 
the building of the burg, which is stated in the prose Edda to 
have happened when the gods were constructing their abodes, is 
here placed as their last desperate attempt to defend themselves 
before Ragnarék. Trifling inaccuracies are common, such as 
Thor driving over Bifrést (which he could not have done without 
destroying it) ; the iron, instead of the leathern, shoes of Vidar ; 
and the huge boiling spring, Hvergelmir, filled with count- 
less serpents, and from which flow the twelve rivers Elivagar, 
being incidentally alluded to as “a brook.” Nevertheless, 
many of the narratives which do not admit of modification or 
expansion are well related, as, for instance, the account of the 
recovery of Thor’s hammer ; and we doubt not that the book will 
be read with much interest by those who are not already familiar 
with the Northern Mythology,—and to those only is it intended to 
appeal. Of the four illustrations, we prefer the two representing 
{dunn and her apples, and Herméd’s farewell to Baldur and 
Nanna at the gate of Helheim. Should a second edition of this 
hook be called for, we should advise the authoress to add a few 
further explanations to the index of proper names at the end, 
where abbreviations such as “ M. G.,” “O.N.,” “0. H. G.,” &e., are 
used, which will only be intelligible to those who have more or less 
acquaintance with comparative grammar. Sometimes, too, a 
proper name is used, such as Skidbladnir, once only, and without 
any allusion to what it indicates. Some more definite indications, 
too, might be given as to which stories fairly represent the 
originals; and which have been considerably amplified or em- 
hellished by the writer. 

Piccadilly Bookmen. By Arthur L. Humphreys. (Hatchard).— 
These “Memorials of the House of Hatchard” have plenty of 
interest. Hatchard began business in 1797 with five pounds, 
and died fifty-two years afterwards worth nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds. He was apprenticed to a bookseller named 
Ginger, having a nominal apprenticeship to a member of the 
Dyers’ Company in order to obtain his Freedom of the City. ; For 
seven years he was “shopman with Mr, Payne, bookseller,” and 
was courageous enough to marry—having presumably less than 
the £5 which he possessed seven years later—in June, 1797. Mr. 
Payne’s shop was a well-known haunt of bibliophiles and 
scholars ; Hatchard made a favourable impression on them, and 
when he set up in business for himself, parted from his employer 
on the best of terms. He had distinguished customers. Queen 
Charlotte bought freely, her subjects being religion and natural 
history; Keate of Eton, Archbishop Howley, George Canning, and 
Wilberforce appear in the list. Mr. Gladstone was a frequent 
visitor between 1830 and 1840. He would “ demand 10 per cent. 
or threaten to go elsewhere.” This was before the days of dis- 
count. Mr. Humphreys tells some notable things about book- 
selling and bookbuying two generations ago. 

The Sherborne Register, 1823-1892. Compiled and arranged by 
H. H. Horne. Clowes and Sons.)—“ Since 1872,” writes Mr. 
Horne in his preface, “a school register has been carefully 
kept.” And the school began to be not later, we may say, than 
772! Indeed, one might go nearly a hundred years further 
back, for the monastery at which St. Eadhelm set up his bishop’s 





chair in 704 was founded some years before, and with the 
monastery, or very soon after, the school. In the introduction 
we have a highly interesting account of the Abbey, the Abbey 
Church, and its surroundings and belongings. Some of the old 
monastic buildings still stand,—the abbot’s lodging, for instance, 
and the kitchen, which are now school studies. In 1539, the 
Abbey and its possessions were surrendered into the hands of the 
King. In the following year Henry granted the house and site, 
and all the land situate in or about Sherborne, to Sir John 
Horsey. Two months afterwards the parishioners bought the 
Abbey Church from Sir John Horsey for £66 13s. 4d.; and in 
1550, King Edward VI.,in answer to a general petition, refounded 
the school. The Abbey buildings and grounds were gradually 
bought back. A new schoolhouse was built on the site of the 
old for £12 5s. 3d., and a master’s house cost something more 
than £20. Various changes and additions were made from time 
to time. A new schoolroom was built in 1670, and an infirmary 
in 1697. It marks the increase of the value of money that this 
cost £320 9s. 61. In 1835 the bell buildings were set up, and in 
1855 a new schoolroom, chapel, and schoolhouse studies. More 
recent additions need not be particularised. The Register calls 
for no special notice. Various appendices give information about 
prizes academical and athletic. 


Lloyd’s: Yesterday and To-day. By Henry M. Grey. (John 
Haddon and Co.)—Sometime in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, a Mr. Edward Lloyd had a coffee-house in Tower Street, 
frequented by seafaring men. We find advertisements for lost 
property or runaway slaves dated from the place. In 1692, Lloyd 
moved his establishment to the corner of Lombard Street and 
Abchurch Lane. It became a celebrated place of affairs; sales of 
property took place there; and the runaway-slave business went 
on. In 1710, Addison wrote a paper about it in the Spectator. 
Before this, Lloyd’s News had been published,—a journal which 
has lasted, under one name or another, down to the present time. 
The insurance business sprang up early in the eighteenth century. 
The present abode of the institution dates from 1774, John Julius 
Angerstein, otherwise known as a patron of art, being the moving 
spirit in the transaction. All kinds of business is done there; 
in 1813, Napoleon’s life was insured at a premium of £3 3s. per 
cent. (for one month, it must be understood). In 1891, the Baring 
Guarantee was largely insured at a premium of 10 per cent., and 
the famous racehorse, ‘Orme,’ was insured against being 
scratched fer the Derby. But marine insurance is the chief 
employment of the place. Mr. Grey’s narrative will be found 
to be of no little interest. 

The Rival Powers in Central Asia. Translated from the German 
of Josef Popowski by Arthur Baring Brabant, and edited by 
Charles E. D. Black. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—The author 
reviews the present situation, as regards Russia and England, in 
Asia, and the causes which have brought it about, and he specu- 
lates on the future. We must act on the defensive, he thinks ; 
and this action does not promise success. We should not be able 
to put more than fifty-six thousand on the North-West frontier, 
with a reserve of thirteen thousand five hundred. And then the 
fidelity of India, M. Popowski thinks, is doubtful. But it does 
not follow that, because India would make an effort for indepen- 
dence, it would welcome Russia. That would, indeed, be out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. What then does our author propose ? 
That England should join the Central European coalition, and 
that, as an active measure, she should attack Russia at the point 
of the Caucasus,—wrest the Caucasus from Russia, and this 
might, he thinks, be done by coalition with Turkey,—and the base 
for an advance on India is gone. But imagine the face of the 
average Radical when it is proposed that England should find 
fifty thousand men to conquer the Caucasus ! 


Lectures on Sanitary Law. By A. Wynter Blyth. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—These twelve lectures, delivered at the College of State 
Medicine, are, of course, too technical to be noticed at length in 
these columns. They deal with such subjects as “ Sanitary Dis- 
tricts and Authorities,” “ Nuisance,” “ Sewerage,” “ Infectious 
Diseases Notification and Prevention Acts,” ‘ Housing of the 
Working Class Act,” &e. 

The Humour of Holland. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
A. Werner. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Werner’s introduction is, 
beyond all doubt, well worth reading. He tells us about writers 
of whom we are glad to know something. There are two ladies, 
for instance, who seem to have worked in collaboration for many 
years, and to have made up together, something like a Dutch 
Miss Austen. And he warns us, though not in too many words, 
against the danger of expecting too much of humour proper; if we 
are to define it by the property of making one laugh, we see little 
or nothing. Still, some of the articles and miscellanea are fairly 
readable; and there are some graphic sketches of manners. 
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Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character. By Marie Trevelyan. 
(John Hogg.)—There is some pleasant reading in this book. It 
goes over a pretty wide range of subjects, from “ Welsh Cookery ” 
to “ Welsh Poetry,” not to speak of “ Welsh Religion.” Then 
we have a glimpse into politics. The “Welsh Radical” of the 
past is described to us. He is gone, we are told ; perhaps so, but 
there is some one, rather like him, still to the fore, though cer- 
tainly not with all his good qualities. The “Welsh Tory,” too, 
is pictured for us here. And he, too, seems to have been an estim- 
able person. In fact, all Miss Trevelyan’s characters have just 
a tint of rose-colour about them. Of late—what with tithe- 
riots and other proceedings, which seem patriotic, doubtless, to 
some persons, but do not commend themselves to others—* Welsh 
Life and Character” has not been a uniformly pleasing study. 
It is well, perhaps, to turn to these studies of its past. 

Our English Minsters. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., and 
Others. With illustrations by Herbert Railton and Others. 
(Isbister and Co.)—One of these papers—that on “ Lincoln 
Cathedral,” by Precentor Venables—has been already mentioned 
in our notice of the Sunday Magazine; another of them, 
“‘ Winchester Cathedral,” by Canon Benham, was published in 
Good Words, and was also selected for notice. The other five are 
“Westminster Abbey,” by Archdeacon Farrar (rightly, in 
consideration of its pre-eminent interest, occupying more than a 
third of the total space); “ Canterbury Cathedral,’ by Canon 
Freemantle; “Durham Cathedral,’ by Canon Talbot ; “ Wells 
Cathedral,” by S. W.S. Pereira; and “ Gloucester Cathedral,” by 
Dean Spence. The illustrations are, as might be expected, of 
excellent quality. Along with this volume may be mentioned 
a Handbook of English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer. Illustrated with drawings by Jacob Pennell. (‘T’. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is the second edition of a book published last year, 
the first edition being itself a reprint, with considerable revision, 
of articles which appeared in the Century Magazine. It is need- 
less to do more than remind our readers that it is largely concerned 
with the architecture of the cathedrals (Canterbury, Peter- 
borough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, Ely, Wells, 
Winchester, Gloucester, York, and St. Paul’s, London, are the 
buildings treated), and that the subject is discussed with 
abundance of knowledge, though the author is careful to tell us 
that it is “a book for amateurs, not architects.” 

Pictorial Architecture of France. By the Rev. H. H. Bishop. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Bishop begins his work with the sentence, “ First 
of our illustrations we place a map.” This map exhibits the 
gradual accretion of provinces to the central domain of the Ile-de- 
France, from Berry in 1100 to Savoy and Nice in 1861. And he 
adds, as a comment on the very significant list of dates, “ During 
the great age of the development of architectural styles, ‘ France’ 
was a ‘ geographical expression.’” He takes his subject chrono- 
logically, beginning with such Roman remains as the Theatre at 
Orange (Arausio), the Aqueduct at the Pont du Gard, and La 
Maison Carrée at Nimes (Nemausus). Byzantine influence is 
discussed. Then comes Norman and the styles that followed, 
with the later Classical reaction. All are amply illustrated. 
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DRESS Caaeeee, 
AND 
STOCK-TAKING | FURNISHING DRAUGHT. 
S ALE ABRICS, SCREENS, 
e AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 


| 

THIS DAY | At greatly reduced prices, 

: | An exceptional opportunity for intendi 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. | Paso a 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


oO S$té& R®@. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 








HYDROPA 
TRY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
S Mi ED LEY'S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
. | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


MATLOCK, 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





| Many persons suffer from headache and 
| what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
| the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST R Al N E D | at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 
| specially suited to the case.—For fuller 
information see “Our Evyess,” by Mr. 
|JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
VISION, | Optician; or consult the Author personally 

| at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| “OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 

THEM,” post-free 1s. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... #£391,800,000. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARE. 








HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOCIE- 
TIES, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life, 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, anc 
children—from a most lamentable bondaze of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W., 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficult work. Support is 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co,, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies wi'l 
CLUSE on SATURDAY, February 3rd. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admi:-- 
sion, ls.; Catalogue, 64. ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 
receiving works by candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 7th, and the day of 
election FRIDAY, February 9th.——ALFRKED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConrTENTS. FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPIsODFSs OF THE MONTH. 

AN APPEAL TO THE Lorps. By St. Loe Strachey. 

Tue Lire OF ARTHUR STANLEY. By Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Dnaff, G.C.S.I, 
Aw ENGLISH Master. By V. 

FurTHER REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. By H.E. M. James, 

Tue Livine Wace. By Hugh Bell. 

Roman Society A Century AGo. By Charles Edwardes, 

Tue IMPrRIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. By Robert Beadon. 

MR. RuskKtn in Re_ation TO MopERN PROBLEMS. By KH, T, Cook. 
THE UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. By J. Ellis Mactaggart. 

EDWARD STANHOPE. By the Hon. W. St. Jolin Brodrick, M.P. 
THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KNIGHT. By Miss Marion Bower, 











London: W. H. ALLEN and CoO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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OVER COLLEGE.—Terms, £80 perannum. No Extras. 

Junior School, £75.—TWENTY EXHIBITIONS THI3 TERM for SONS 

of OFFICERS and CLERGY. Qualifying Examination.—Head-Master: Rev. 
WwW. C. COMPTON, M.A. 





OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 

gea-air also received by the month or term. House very near College; sonth 

aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBOTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
poarding-houses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Squarc, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDaY, 
January 19th, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —-NEXT TERM begins 
JANUARY 25th, 




















OSSALL SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 8rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 
MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education, home comforts, 
Masters. Pupils prepared for Trinity College; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
tridge Local Exams. Lovely situation; safe sea-bathing; tennis. Children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Primcipal’s special supervision. Terms 
moderate. Highest references. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on JANUARY 30th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School-dues 

to £25 14s. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 

An OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the Annual Valne of £20 will be 
offered for Competition on TUESDAY, January 30th, to Boys under 12 years of 
age, The Examination will be Vozal, and will include the Reading at Sight of 
easy Church Music, The Choral Scholarship is tenable for three years, and 
reduces the School-fees to 15 guineas a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTLER or 
to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshire. 








{\DUCATION .—Particulars as to the best University or 
‘J Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 


obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Kequirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


|: ee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Snperintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


_ COLLEGE—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to SELECT from the APPLICANTS a CERTAIN NUMBER of BOYS 
who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION, 

The number of Vacancies to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but may 
be more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of 
the Summer Term. 

The Examination w'll take place in the month of JULY. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age upon July L5th next, 

Application must be wade before February 15th to Mr. A. R. 0, PITMAN, W.S. 
43 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms ot 
Application, &c. 





ll Gore G. SYNGE, F.G.S., is willing to 
ii TAKE a FEW STUDENTS in his Laboratory, for the following 
Elementary Course, to begin February Ist and finish June 30th:—Chemica! 
Analysis (qualitative), Microscopic Analysis, Spectrum Analysis, Blowpipe 
Analysis, Crystallography, Determination by Hardness, by Specific Gravity. 
Magnetic Properties, &c. Special Arrangements for Ladies wishing to Study the 
Elementary Branches of this Subject.—For particulars and Syllabus of Course, 
apply by letter, any time, to Mr. G. SYNGE, Addison Studios, Blythe Road, 
West Ken-ington; or personally any Wednesday morning, between 11 and 1. 
Kindly enclose visiting-card. 








HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“ SUMMERTIME,” by H, W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost oi £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea, Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, tive, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Socicty’s Honse, 112, Strand, W.C. 
1O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 








terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
London : W. H. ALLEN and Co,, Limited, 13 
188 S j RA N D. Waterloo Place, Publishers to the India Office. 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Now ready, 6 vols., half-bound, £3 3s, 
DICTIONARY of ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS «f INDIA. By GEorGE Warr, 

M.b., C.M., C.LK., FLL.S., &e., Reporter on Economic 
Products with the Government of India. (Published 
under Authority of the Government of India.) 








USE 
F R Y's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 


recommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893, 





Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was | ,, HE FIVE ALLS. —The strongest 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
ceceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


December 31st, 1864, 


lesson a well known author ever received in 
political economy was derived from the signboard of 
a country public-house. It was divided into four 
partitions. On the first was the figure of a king with 
the inscription, *‘I rule all;” the next was the 
painting of a clerzyman with the words, ‘I pray for 
all; ” then followed the representation of a soldier 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. | with the legend, “I fizht for all;” fiaally came a 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


reaper and the words, ‘*I work for all.” The lesson 
would have been still more striking if there had been 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, | @ portrait of Mr. Thos, Holloway, inventor of the 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLICs, 


&e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


celebrated Pills and Ointment, accompanied by the 
appropriate inscription, ‘I cure all.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 


SoLE ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt, Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d.,2s.9d., 4s. 6d. | and Communications upon matters of business, 





should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., |S.) we. 


SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TAT 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 103., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


<3, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


PusiisHEeR, 1 Wellington Street, 


NOTICE.—Injuture, the InpEx to the “SPECTATOR” 

will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 

January to June, and from July to December), on the 

U L A a | third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 

the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS on FAITH and SCEP- 
TICISM. By Tuomas Anprews, F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. Demy 8vo. 


STUDENTS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
HANDBOOK. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Giving the latitude and longitude of the critiques 
of the New Testament.”—From the PREFACE. 


GOD IS LOVE, and other Sermons. 
By the late Rev. AuBREY L, Moore, M.A, Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Terse, practical, full of spiritual fervour ard 
ethical insight.”—Times. 


WHOLLY for GOD: the True Christian 
Life. A Series of Extracts from the Writings of 
William Law. Selected, and with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. ANDREW MurRay. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** A good book of devotional reading.” —Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUME of NISBET’S SCRIPTURE 
HANDBOOKS. 
The CHURCH CATECHISM. With 


Explanations, Notes, and Proofs from Scripture. 
For the use of Teachers and Students. By the 
Rev. T. ALFRED STOWELL, M.A., Rector of 
Chorley, Hon. Canon of Manchester Cathedral, 
&c, Small crown 8vo, ls. 


The CHRIST-CONTROLLED LIFE ; 
or, The Secret of Sanctity. By the Rev. E. W. 
Moorg, M.A., Incumbent of Emmanuel Church, 
Wimbledon. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“There is much that is well put and singularly 
helpful in this book.”—Christian, 


TREES PLANTED by the RIVER. 
By Frances A. Bevan, Author of ‘“ Three 
Friends of God,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“This excellent book will commend itself to many 

a contemplative Ohristian during hours of quiet 

communion with his own soul and with God.”— 

Christian Commonwealth. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Poet 
Laureate. A Brief Study of His Life and Poetry. 
By ARTHUR JENKINSON. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A MODERN DISCIPLE: his Ideals, 
Fundamental Beliefs, Possibilities and Dangers, 
and his Life of Ministry. Crown 8vo, 5s, 








JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 





FEBRUARY, 1894. Price One Shilling. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 


ConrTENTS: 


Tue CHILDREN OF NELSON. By “ Nauticns.’’ 

SomE IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, Concluded. By 
Walter Crane. 

Is THE Hore or Our CentTURY AN ILLUSION? By 

the Hon, Auberon Herbert. 

Historic Duets. Illustrated. By Egerton Castle. 

THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE PRACTICE OF 
His Cuurcues. A Reply to Count Tolstoi. 

1. By the Right Reverend the Bishop of Ripon. 

2. By the Venerable the Archdeacon of London. 
3. By the Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J. 

4, By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 

THE THEATRE LiBRE OF Paris, Illustrated. By 
Marie Adelaide Belloc, 

NIHILISM: AS IT 18: A Repty. By Stepniak. 

JoHN Locke’s Pocket-Book. Illustrated. By 
George Williamron, D. Lit. 

THE Nationat Lirespoat INSTITUTION AND ITS 
Critics: a Repiy. By Charles W. Macara (Com- 
mittee, National Lifeboat Institution). 

A COMMONPLACE CHAPTER. By Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, 

CxEss (with Problems). By I, Gunsberg. 

London: Wa. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





J RAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PRO. 


VISIONS, and 


Gours, 





Porren MEATS. Also, 





FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i een SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





fj PROIAL ETERS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





SHALL OUR SONS EMIGRATE? 
By Arnotp WHITE. 
SEE 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 
FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 


Amongst the Principal Contents are :— 


Tue PARLIAMENTS OF THE WORLD, By Alfred F. 
Robbins. Illustrated. 
Roya AUTHORS AND THEIR Books. By R. Maynard 
Leonard. With Illustrations. 
A Nicut on a Licutsuip. By Herbert Russell, 
Illustrated. 
SHALL OuR Sons EMIGRATE ?— 
Yes. By Arnold White. 
No. By ‘A Stay-at-Home,” 
Sreriat Stories (Illustrated) :— 
Tuer SLEEVE OF CaRE. By C. E, O. Weigall, 
MarGaret’s Way. By Annie EK. Wickham, 
THE GaTHERER, Latest Records of Discovery and 
Invention. 
Wuat To Wear: Cuit-Cuat on Dress, By A. LI. 
Griffiths. Illustrated. 
fuort Stories. By J. Hall Richardson, Edith E. 
Cuthell, &c. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, 


Says the TIMES, contains :— 
**CRISP SERIALS, 
“CAPITAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
“EXCELLENT SHORT STORIES, 
“LATEST RECORDS OF INVENTION, 
“ PICTURESQUE SOCIAL SKETCHES, 
**PAPERS ON ATHLETICS, 
“STRIKINGLY VARIED CONTENTS, 
* USEFUL INFORMATION, 
“VALUABLE ARTICLES ON HEALTH.” 


NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCED. 
Monthly, 7d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Ltd.), and all Booksellers, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 940, FEBRUARY, 1894, 2s, 64, 
CONTENTS, 

Tue Ricu Miss RImppELL. By Dorothea Gerard, 

Dean STANLEY. 

Guosts Brrore THE Law. By Andrew Lang. 

Satmon-Fuies. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Tur Story OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
HIsToRY OF A FIFESHIRE Famity. Chaps, 10-13, 

THE GOVERNMENT AND ScoTTISH AFFAIRS, 

A Sona or GLEN Dun.—CorrymMEELA. By Moira 
O’ Neil. 

AyresHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET MAHAMMED, 
By Walter B, Harris. 

Tuirty YEARS OF SHIKAR.—III. By Sir Edward 

Braddon. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Epwarp STANHOPE. 
THE Enp. 


Armep Evrore: Sra Power. By General Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart., G@.C.B. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. 
Price SEVENPENCE. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant Allen, 
Chaps. 1-5, 

Sir WaLTER Scot7’s FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

THE GIRL FROM MapeirRa. By P. L. McDermott. 

PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 

Royat PROCLAMATIONS. 

PERTH, ON THE SWAN RIVER, 

HASHISH. 

RAILWAY FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

REMARKABLE APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY, 

THE STRANGE SToRY OF AN INDIAN PRINCESS, 

An OLD WapPine PICTURE, 

St. ANDREWS. 

Recent Drrevict SHIPS, 

Not PROVEN. 

Fiy1nG-FisH CaTcHING AT BARBADOES, 

= OF THE BALL CaRTRIDGE. By Headon 

ill. 
THE MontH: ScIENCE AND ARTS. 
PorrTicaL PI£EcEs, 





First Instalment of a New Serial Story, 
AT MARKET VALUE, 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “ This Mortal Coil,” &c., 





W. and R, Cuamsers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 128, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FoR FEBRUARY, conTAINine :—‘* MatrHEew 
AusTIN.”’ By W. EB. Norris. Chaps. 5-8.—‘* WIN- 
TER AssizEs.”—“* Brrp ForaGinG.”—“ An Epis- 
COPAL SCANDAL.”—“ A MaLaGasy Forest,”— 
**WitH Epeep Toots.” Chaps, 28-31, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW NOVELS. 





THE WHITE AIGRETTE, 


By Vin Vincent, Author of “ Cathedral Bells,” 
“Wrong on both Sides,” &. 3 vols. 


THE PRICE OF A PEARL. 


By Eveanor Hoimes, Author of “ Through 
Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD DAME FORTUNE. 


By Maria Hoyer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘* A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c, 3 vols. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 


By G. ManviItteE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ Mahmo 
Nousie,” ‘*The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c, 
3 vols. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGERNON Gissin@, Author of ‘‘ A Moorland 
Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s, 


rJ\HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 

London: Srmpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. _——— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
) ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
a 




















UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 


THROAT AND C°UGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, ndueing 
cough and affecting the voice, For the-e symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUs:S. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 73d, and tins, 1s, 14d. ; fibelled 
“ JAMES EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homceopathic Chemists, 











MAYFAIR, W. 





London: Sm1TH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


London,” , 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


NDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
ames Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the L2ading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 530 (January 20th) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing Collections of Books in Theology, Philosophy, and Classical 
Archrology, scarce Sets, and numerous good Books in Science, Art, and 
General Literature, in exceptionally desirable condition from a Library lately 
purchased, nimenae 


A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


posers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


RRR nee 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


ooo wee ewe = 18,000,000, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Late Proressor TYNDALL. By Herbert Spencer. 

OxrorD RevisitEp. By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

Fapian Economics. By W. H. Mallock. 

Science anD Monte Caro. By Prof. Karl Pearson. 
ANTARCTICA: A VANISHED AUSTRAL LAND. By Henry O, Forbes. 
A Lonpon Hovuse or SHELTER. By Harold Boulton, 

THE ITaLy or To-Day. By An Observer. 
THE Lire AND Works OF REMBRANDT. 
THE Emp.Loyers’ LiaBiLity BILL. 
THE RELIGION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
The REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS, 


By Walter Armstrong. 
By Vaughan Nash. 

By G. Bernard Shaw. 
By Lady Jeune. 


Colonel ELLIS, Ist West India Regiment.—_THE 


YORUBA-SPEAKING PEOPLES of 


the SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA: their Religion, Manners, Customs, 
Laws, Language, &c. By Colonel A. B. Euxis, lst West India Regiment,. 
Author of ** History of the Gold Coast of West Africa.’* With an Appendix 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A LAND of MOSQUES and MARA- 


BOUTS. By the Hon. Mrs. GREVILLE-NUGENT, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 14s. 
“ Mrs. Greville-Nugent bas a very agreeable pen, pointed with a very pretty 
wit...... A brighter volume of its sort we have not seen for a long time...... the un- 
restrained gaiety and zest of her pages will commend them to hundreds who 
do not care a sham sequin about ordinary books of travel.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE; 


or,Gaol Studies and Sketches. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. With 
numerous Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 303. 
“Tn practical value, ‘Secrets of the Prison-House’ is the author’s most 
important contribution to the history of crime and the science of dealing with 
that worst of woes and deepest of mysterits, Written with the same clear 
judgment, accurate knowledge, and profound sympathy, utterly devoid of the 
cant of either officialism or irresponsible theorising whieh have characterised its 
predecessors......treated without dogmatism and made intensely interesting... ... 
In all future legislation Major Griffiths’ work must necessarily have the weight 
of a great, and the merit of an early-consulted authority.’— World, 


OLD COURT-LIFE in SPAIN. By 


Frances Minto Ettior, Author of “ Old Court-Life in France,” “ Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“Mrs, Minto Elliot has written a very attractive book, full of novel romance, 
and at least founded on a sound historical bas's, if not to be entitled to be regarded 
as a serious contribution to Spanish history proper.” —Times., 


ABOUT ORCHIDS: a CHAT. By 


FREDERICK BoryLE, With 8 Coloured Illustrations, crown 8vo, 83, 
“No orchid fancier can well afford to deny himself this volume. 
prove a very classic on the subject.’’—Black and White. 


The PROPHET JOHN: a Romance. 


By FrepERIcK BorLe. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“Written with a youthfal flow of spirits and a gay irresponsibility, quite 
refreshing to meet in a work of modern fiction......Mr. Boyle is evidently a man 
of invention, resource, and originality, and we strongly recommend his exciting 
story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


“It should. 


Mk. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF STORIES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second HKdition, 8vo, 153. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LE FANU. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublishber to the India Dffice. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





OvuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Page £1010 0| Narrow Column ........:0000008 £310 0 

Half-Page ......cccccocccrsessece Rae ee) eee ——S: Fs 

Quarter-Page .......cceeeeeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ........ vce Ome © 
ComPanigEs, 

Outside Page .....sccscsceeceee oo £14.14 O| Inside Page .......sc.cscceressevvee £12 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Serms of Subscription, 
——_——~>———__ 

Yearly. Half- 
yearly. 

BL 8 6 cereeO 14 8 vcooeed 7 2 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom .., 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


FANS OF JAPAN, 


By CHARLOTTE M. SALWEY. 
With Introduction by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S., 
late of H.M. Legation, Japan. 
And with 10 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 39 Illustrations im 
Black and White. 


Large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 31s. 6d. net, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd 


THE DEVILS OF NOTRE DAME. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
An Exhibition of Pen-Drawings by Mr. Pennell 





are to be seen at 


ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 





China, Bo.0 sco ence weet B10 BiseereO 1S BeereeeO 7 8 


in VIGO STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in His Third Visitation. By Epwarp WuirE, Arch- 
bishop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ With keen insight and sagacious counsel the Archbishop surveys 
the condition and prospects of the Church.” 


The RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. By 


WituraMm Miva, D.D., late Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a Narra- 
tive of the Events of His Life. By Jamzs Dykes CampBELL, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


TIMES.—“ A reproduction, revised and expanded, of the original and masterly 
biographical memoir of the poet, prefixed by Mr. Campbell to his edition of his 
poetical works published last year.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ Nothing so good exists on the subject.” 


CHAPTERS on GREEK DRESS. By Maria 


MiturneTton Evans, With Illustrations, 8vo, 5s. net. 
TIMES.—* At once thoroughly scholarly and thoroughly practical.” 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. Incuis Paterave, F.R.S. Vol. I. A—E. Medium 8vo, 
2ls. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A most useful book of reference wherein will be found infor- 
mation on nearly all points which a student of the subject will require.” 
SPEAKER.—“ The book promises to be, in its complete form, a permanent and 
authoritative addition to the front ranks of works of reference.” 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 


Globe 8vo. 5s, 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.&.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globs 8vo, 5s. each 
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Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


An INTRODUCTION to SOCIAL 
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